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German Literature. 


~~ 
BY JANE GREEN. 


Students of the German language tell us that 
we get no idea of its beauties from translations; 
and still we cannot join in the oft-expressed 
wish to be able to read the original, well con- 
tent with translations, and even reviews of 
translations—the latter furnishing all for which 
most people have time in this busy age. 

Harriet Martineau, in her little work on the 
**Sick-Room,” says that the good, not the ill, 
the little kindnesses and pleasant associations, 
not the pains, of illness remain. We know 
this is true, and the constantly-recurring sub- 
ject of German literature always brings to mind 
a pleasant reminiscence of this kind. It was 
during a protracted disease of the lungs which 
confined me to the bed, and, for the most part, 
to one position—not an illness of the most un- 
comfortable character, for I was able to read 
several hours in the course of the day—it was 
during this illness that a friend brought mea 
dozen or more numbers of Godey’s Lady's Book, 
thinking the stories might divert me. And di- 
version [ found in them of the most agreeable 
character, as well as food for thought and spec- 
ulation; not in the ordinary stories of the maga- 
zine, but in a review, a lengthened review run- 
ning through many numbers, of an old German 
poem, a legend, 

THE NIEBELUNGEN-LIED. 

The story wis very pleasantly reviewed, as 

by a student of German before a small picnic 


party of young friends assembled in the woods. 
The name of the author is now forgotten whose | 


promise of a continuance of similar studies was 
broken by his sudden death. The regret was 
very great, for it was long before the appearance 


of such popular works as Fiske’s ‘‘Myths and 


Myth-Makers,” Gostwick and Harrison’s ‘Out- | 


lines of German Literature,” Anderson’s ‘Norse 
Mythology,” and even before Bulfinch’s ‘Age of 
Fable” and ‘‘Age of Chivalry.” The details of 
the story through the long years have been 
nearly forgotten, though the weird outlines have 


nobles and princes, news came in that the Bur- 

gundians had been attacked in an outer apart- | 
ment, when Hagen arose and smote off the head 
of the young son of the king. This was a sig- | 
nal for hand-to-hand attacks. Most touching | 


friendship; but, as ir. the case with Hagen and 
Giinther’s queen, Riidiger must be loyal and | 
obey the command of his queen, and he fell by | 
the sword he had so lately given in token of | 
friendship. At length only King Giinther and | 
Hagen of the Burgundians survived, when the | 


ed of him the return of her Niebelungen treas- 
that had belonged to her beloved husband and | 
beheaded him. At this Hildebrand, one of the 

Hungarian heroes, her own vassal, forgetting | 
for a moment that she was queen, and angry | 
that such a hero should fall by the hand of al 
woman, killed her on the spot. 

So ends the fearful tragedy, so brutal, so like 
beasts of prey, so disgusting in the details, as 
almost, if not quite, to counteract all the sym- 
pathy at first telt for the faithful love and the 
wrongs of the beautiful queen. It all seems so 
impossibly cruel that we scarce can realize the | 
sorrow and mourning of the guiltless families | 
of the sacrificed men. And yet, what is the 
story, with all its follies, wrongs and cruelties, 
but a type of most, nay, all, the wars recorded | 
in history? Philologists trace resemblances to | 
this in Greek, Roman and Oriental legends; 
but can we not also trace it in the other direc- 
tion, and see in it a symbol of the present time? | 
There was the ill-gotten treasure and the magic 
ring, giving influence and power for a short) 
time to whoever had the greed to seize them, 
to turn in the possession into ministers of 
| vengeance; there was the gay and handsome | 
| robber, for Siegfried was no other, by his 
' wealth and address winning the beautiful and | 
| amiable princess, whose misfortunes, in turn, | 








| Triads of Pythagoras and Plato and tne Holy 
Pilato, for ex- 
| 
| 


is very remote, and its solid particles evince no 
end, we have proceeded with our speculations 
as if there could be by ao possibility a sudden 
termination to existing things; when the truth 


blown to atoms, or to be totally blotted out. 
“In the twinkling of an eye” is the expressive 
phrase — at the mere ‘‘sound of a trumpet.” 
It is an extraordinary fact that within the period 
of the last century no less than thirteen stars 
in different constellations, none of them below 


by becoming either much larger or much 


the places of those that are lost! 
these changes may, perhaps, be accounted for 
by a change in the relative position of the 
heavenly bodies; but this explanation will not 
apply to all of them. In many instances it is 
unquestionable that the stars themselves, to- 
gether with the different planets by which it is 
probable they were surrounded, have utterly 
vanished, and the spots which they occupied in 
the heaven have become blanks! 

Having progressed satisfactorily thus far, we 
pause for breath to find, to our dismay, that we 
have made a very narrow escape from Panthe- 
ism; for, although our preceding proposition 
(something from nothing) is stoutly denied by 
that redoubtable school, yet there is a point of 
contact at which both substantially agree. In- 
deed, it has been exceedingly difficult, if not 


impossible, to separate the dogmas of the an- | 
cients from the creeds of the moderns, or even | 


from essential Christianity itself. The early 
Christian fathers were confused between the 


when Hagen was feasting in the castle with tke | thousands of years, which to the Almighty are | 
less than so many days; because its beginning | 


i 
{ 
| 
| 
j 
| 





| 
| 
} 





lrinity of the new dispensation. 
ample, contended for a triad, or trinity of sub 

stances, in the creation of the visible universe— 
God, divine wisdom (or the eternal source of 
intellectual forms or ideas) and incorporeal mat- 


always remained; and now, with what is to be lthe result of her love for and union with a | ter. The reason, or wisdom, of the Great First 
gathered concerning it from the works referred | doomed man, transformed her into a beast of | Cause, and which he denominates the logos of 


to above, we will repro luce—perhaps we should 
say rehash—it. Whether there is a fall trans- 
lation of the poem in English we are not sure, 
though we believe there may be. The author's 
name is unknown to the world, or undecided, 
and the’ misty scenes lie away back in the 
twelfth century; or, rather, the story was put 
together at that time from older myths, Prof. 
Anderson assuring us that the original is found 
in the Elder Elda of the ‘Norse Mythology.” 
Niebelungs, according te Prof. Fiske, means 
“children of thezamist,” and lied in German 


me ae : 
means song. There is much of romantic beauty 


and fiscination in the first part of the story, but 


the last part is almost disgustingly tragic and | amass 
Mandy WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
J° | on 

. ° . . . | 

Kriemhild, one of the he roines, was a beauti- | Prepare we now to celebrate our nation’s hun- 
ful princess, the sister of Giinther, King of | dredth year; 

. - ive « > ‘9 > y 2 . . 

Burgundy, who lived at the castle of Worms | 44 Jet the uations know our freedomstill to us 


onthe Rhine. At another place on the river 
lived Siegfried, also called the dragon-slayer, 
who, having heard the fame of the beautiful 
princess, came to the castle seeking her hand 


in marriage. It seems that he had at some pre- 


vious time killed a dragon, or some kind of mon- | 


ster, in whose blood he had bathed, rendering his 
body invulnerable except in one spot, between 
his shoulders, where a leaf had happened to 
stick as he bathed and the blood had not touched 
him. He also possessed a sort of cape which, 
when thrown over his shoulders, ren lered him 
invisible. 
having seized a valuable treasure in gold and 
gems from the misty race of Niebelungen, along 
with which was-a magic ring that coaferred 
great strength on the wearer, though a tragic 


fate for the possessor was also its accompani- | 


ment in the end. 
come at the castle Le was not permitted to see 


the princess for a whole year (noe quite so long | 


as Jacob served for Rachel!), but she had from 


her window observed himin the tournament and | 
other pastimes, admired him, and at length they | 


were married and seem to have been true and | 
devoted lovers alway. 

But there was another princess, or queen, | 
who lived far away, a sort of Amazon, who had | 
vowed never to marry unless to one who should 
conquer her in feats of strength. Gltinthee was 
ambitious to have this woman for a wife, vet 
was quite uncqaal himself to the conditions 
So he sought her—she lived far over the sea— 


in company with Siegtried, who, with his magic 


ring and cape, Was able to render the needed 
service, at the sime time miking it appear that 
Gudather was the athléfe. So she acknowledged 
herself conquered and returned with him to 


Burgundy as his bride. But she soon beeame 


jealous of the honors conferred on Siegfried 
and his wite; also, learning the facts respecting 
the assistinee rendered ov Sregtried ia the trial 
of strength, she determined to be avenged. 
There is still another story sugsesting a pos- 
sible cause for Brunhild’s hatred of Siegfried— 


Brunhild was the name of the Amazon queen— 


and that is disappointed love, the last thing a | 


woman is ever supposed to forgive or forget. 
It was said that she had at some past time been 
seized by a monster and kept shat up, asleep, in 
a castle until some hero sutlciently powertul 
had come to her rescue. This hero proved to 
be Siegtried, with whom, of course, she fell in 
love, and he had afterward deserted her for the 
sake of the beautiful Kriembhid. 
to ot the the 
courtiers or vassals of Giinther, that she had 


So she repre- 


sented Hazen, onc bravest of 
been greatly insulted by the pair, and Sregfried 
must be put to death. It is represented that 
Ilagen regretted the act, so great was his re- 
gard for Siegfried, but loyalty to the queen de- 
manded the sacrifice. So he took upon him- 


selt the treachery of pretending to Kriemhild 


that he was a great friend to her husband; and, | 
the better to protect him in battle or as they | 


went on the hunt, he begged to know the place 
where be was vulnerable, which she, unsuspect- 
ingly. informed him. One day soon after, as 
Siegtried in company with Hagen, warm from 
the hunt, stooped to drink ata spring, the latter 
thrust his spearinto the place designated be- 
and Killed him. He also 


soon atter seized the treasure of gold and gems 


tween his shoulders 


and buried it in the Rhine, lest Kriembild should 


use it fo Taise up a party in her interests.—Here | 


ends the first part of the poem. 

Previous to the murder ot ber husband Kriem- 
hild was represented as a pattern of loving ami- 
ability, but afterward, brooding over her wrongs 
in solitude and silence, she thought only of re- 
At the end 
of thirteen years Etzel. King of the Huns, who 


venge and waited her opportunity. 


had heard ot her beauty, asked her hand in mar 
he cared neither tor him, for 


her 


riage. Though s 


rank, vor for wealth, heart 
the opportunity it offered for revenge. 
er was the name of the 
her to Hungary, where she was received with 
honor and festivities. After three 
persuaded the king to invite her kiosfolks to 
pay Warned by dreams, they 
teared Rii- 
diger first received them all at his castle and 
betrothed his daughter to the brother of King 
When they arrived at the palace the 


vears she 


A Visit. 
!, vet accepted the invitation. 


them 


evi 


Giinther. 


queen Was overjoyed that Hagen, the murderer | 


of her beloved, was with them. Hagen was so 
suspicious he watched all night, but his watch 
ing was fruitless, though several days passed 


without apparent hostilities. Ata banquet, 


| We will not let them die 


Bosides these, he was very wealthy, | 


Though this hero was wel- | 


being buried | 
with her husband. yet she accepted the offer for | 
Riidig- 
noble who conducted | 


mu 
' 


prey. Swedenborg says truly that the union | 


f a good woman with an unprincipled man, if! 
she loves him, will drag her almost down to | 
/ hell. Then, again, there was the evil influence | 
| of feminine ambition and revenge, and the hun- 
| dreds of murdered and bereaved, the innocent | 

victims of the quarrels of those who lived by | 
the sweat of other brows than their own, and | 
| chose to regard might 4s right. One need not | 

live through a single generation to see similar 
| passions, varied according to the times, and 


similar retribution. 





The Centennial. 


is dear, 

We prize its gracious form our fathers won 
through blood and loss, 

And honor those that early fought and bore the 
heavy cross; 

Their names to us are martyr names, and prized 
in all our hearts, 

And like a thrill of inspiration their glory 
through us darts. 





, our Washington and 
Franklin dear, 

And he who wrote of ‘*Common-Sense” shall be | 
remembered here! 


| 

, Prepare we now to Call the past as promise for | 
before, | 

And that we too may dare and do as they s0 

| bold of yore; 

Remember we must build to-day for future days | 


| 
} 


and times, | 
| That we, like them, must fight to-day our day’s | 
| existing crimes. | 
| The earth is not subdued in full, and freedom | 


{ not all ours; | 
. . es | 
The blossom only just Giscerned, we pray the 


summer flowers; 


| F 
And names to-day in future years shall have the 


praise of men 
When centennial comes to crown our nation’s 
life again! 


Prepare we, then, the best we may and call the 
people's mind 
To all the good our fathers did and we can see 
behin‘l. 
Yes, let us build and beautify some sweep of | 
| sacred ground, } 
And let therein fit temples be for liberty to sound ; 
But be our lite adorned like theirs with hope, and | 
aim, and deed, } 
And watchwords bold and strong be spoke that 
speak the people's need ; | 


Then may the years depart and find us gaining 
light, more light, 

And merging in the federation firm of faith and 
right! 

Oh, it shall come, believe it, friends! for lo! ‘tis 
coming now— 

The time of perfect right, when right the world 
will well avow; 

When war shall cease, when peace shall prosper 
in the land, | 

When man shall give to brother man a free and 
friendly hand; 

When love shall rule the race as doth the sun| 
the sky, | 

And all the deeds of darkness to night's abyss 
shall fly; | 

‘Tis coming now—we celebrate its depth of 
dawning day— 

The centennial of the nations is coming’ on its 
way! 

Wittras Brunron. 


Short Patent Lectures.---II. 
The reader will remember that in the first of } 
these lectures we stumbled upon rather a rough 
question, viz., What is nothing ?"—a question | 
akin to that asked by Pilate, “What is truth?” | 
| The general popular definition, that it 1s a “foot- | 
| less stocking without a leg,” is not equal to the 
present emergency. It is the fundamental faith 
| ot all Christendom that the uuiverse was created 
{from nothing; and a vital point it is, too, as 
| contradistinguished from the materialistic sys- 
tems of ancient times. eet 


i If we take the gener- 
|ally-received definition of matter (something) 
jas a body possessing gravitation and aggrega- 
tion, and infer from thence that 


any substance 
| not possessed of these qualities 
! 
| 
| 
| 


ls nothing, in 
an absolute sense, we shall find 
not gone far enough; for there 
the imponderables known to us, such as light 


that we have 


are Various of | 


{ and the magnetic aura, which have a substantial | 


| place in the physical sciences. 
the best solution, though a negative one, comes | 
trom the materialists themselves, and is thus 
given by Aristotle: ‘To suppose what has 
been created has been created from nothing is 
to divest it of all power; for it is a dogma of 
those who pretend thus to think that everything 
must still possess its own nature.” 
| terms (leaving the **dogma™ to take care of it- 
self), if we divest matter of its ‘‘powers,” of its 
endowments, it is reduced to nonentity. Mat- 
ter exists only by virtue of them, precisely as a 


Strange to say, 


In plsin 


lower exists by virtue of the life that is in it; | 


ind both have their origin alone in the Gr at 
| First Cause. 


| The fact is that the scientific world has pre- 


sumed too much upon the duration of the visi- 
ule universe. Because it has rolled up a few 





| our ideas of the law of gravitation. 


} 


God, Plato describes as a distinct principle from 
the original cause, or Deity himself. With re- 
spect to matter, Plato held that it was the source 
of evil, and very perverse and obstinate at 
that. ‘God,” says he, ‘‘wills, as far as it is 
possible, everything good, and nothing evil; 
but it cannot be that evil should be destroyed, 
for there must always be an innate propensity 
to disorder in that eternal and independent 
principle of matter of which all visible things 
are created.” We, however, at the present 
day, find no such contusion as the early Chris- 
tian fathers did. The difference between the 
Triad of Plato and the Holy Trinity of the New 
Testament is to us as clear as noonday. Had | 
he read the story of Satan in the garden he 
would not have fallen into the error of con- 
ferring an (evil) intelligence upon matter at} 
one point which he denies to it at another. But} 
this is a digression. Pantheism holds that the | 
universe exists in its Author. 
be nothing when divested of its endowments, | 
its essential nature must be spiritual, and not 
material at ali; and it would thence follow that 
Paul meant more than the words express when 


he said that it was ‘‘in Him that we live, move | 


and have our being.” ‘This idea is further sus- | 
tained by the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body; and by the promise of ‘ta new heaven 





i rels! 
| cones, transforming them into baskets! 
| dignified the columns of steam which accom- 


! and making wayside-beauty ! 


hurrying passengers, and those episodes 


) and a new earth.” An immortal body, doubt- | 


less, but scill a body; and a more beautiful | 


world, but still an earth. 


goes even further in the examples of Enoch | 
and Elijah, who took themselves off in bodily 
shape, the latter leaving only his mantle be- 
hind; and further still in the cases of the an- 
gelic visitants who were substantia! enough to 


| dine and wrestle with us, and yet who possessed 
| facilities for travelling and for making them- 


like materialism, does it not? And yet it is 
nothing of the kind. The whole may be snuffed 
out, Changed, or glorified in an instant of time. | 
Matter we hold to be nothing when divested of | 
its spiritual powers; but suppose that by a slip | 
of the pen the statement should be reversed, | 
and we should say that the spiritual powers and 
faculties are negatives until they embody them- | 


; selves in matter, how soon we should tumble 


into the quagmire of the celebraced distich :-- 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

W hose body nature is, and God the soul. 

Far be it trom us to presume to add to or to 
take from the exhaustive remarks of the learned 
in all ages upon this topic. But we are con- 
firmed in our conviction that there is need of a 
more universal philosophy — one that denies 
nothing—one that will tind a place for, and an 


explanation of, whatever has been considerably | 


received or recognized among men. For it is 


| apparent that our own position with respect to 


This looks | 


The Old Testament | 


| 
H 
! 
i 


| 
} 


| amuse themselves without fatigue! 


New Life. 

This comes to us in various forms. The 
world is;never more fair nor the sky more blue 
than at the period of betrothal. There is an 
exuberanceof feeling, and colors are magnifi- 
cent; common draughts are nectar, and chilly 


and redeeming was the reluctance of Riidiger is, our whole planetary system is but a vast | winds are zephyrs. The internal intensity 
to fight those with whom he had so late sworn powder-magazine, liable at any moment to be' warms through andtransformsall things. This 


ripens into the entire commingling of two souls, 
and marriage 18 the result. There is unity of 
interest and purpose, a seemingly indissoluble 
bond. There is the attraction of the entire 
firmament concentrated in a pole-star. There 
is faith and joyful repose. Could any task ap- 


| former was confined and the Jatter brougit into | the sixth magnitude, seem totally to have van- | pear burdensome under this powerful burning- 
the presence of Queen Kriemhild. She demand- | ished; forty to have changed their magnitude | glass ? 


Birth, also, is a marvel and electrifies young 


ure, which he refused, when she drew the sword | smaller; and ten new stars to have supplied | and old. It goes beyoud parents and enlivens 
Some of 4 whole ciccle. 


The child is the o::e topic, and 
is discussed o’er and o’er. Every little devel- 
opment is an ecstasy, and the tiny pet is a per- 
petual stream which so irrigates the borders 
that they are filled with sweetest lilies and 
roguish pansies. 

Friendship, though a steady pulse, is never 
monotonous. It quickens like a wood-fire, and 
is genial, soothing and satisfactory. It is an 
easy-chair and fresh volume; arevelation never 
exhausted. It does not cool with time, nor 
lessen as age silvers the hair and diminishes the 
elasticity of the frame. It is a graceful treas- 
ure to whoever can win and keep. The juve- 
niles are constantly cunfronted with what they 
have not encountered before. The world is an 
Aladdin’s lamp; every turn displays another 
aspect. The sea, earth, heavens, teem with nov- 
elties. What excitement in shell, fish, weeds, 
flowers, animals, as well as in the vast lumina- 
ries which stud the canopy above! How ‘‘wee- 
bits ot blossoms” trudge from morn till eve, and 
Their at- 


tention is constantly arrested. Throw in their 


| path a bit of ice which can be made to consti- 


tute a slide, and behold the ingenuity engen- 
dered! Follow this with a moderate snow, and 
they really ripple over; such fun and frolic, 
pelting, running, shouting! What an exchange 
of civilities between the sexes, each ‘‘drawing” 
the other in routine. How quickly the inocula- 
tion extends, and a general hilarity prevails. 
The elders are in proportionate glee, and Brigh- 
ton road a scene fora painter. What variety 
in horses, equipage, dress! What trial of speed; 
what fellowship in the observers; what casting 
away of care; what putting on of wings; what 
darting to and fro! Then how lovely the glit- 
tering, unbroken fleece as seen on lawns and 
hills! How it wreaths for a brief period every 
bare branch and wall; what ermine tippets is 
clasps about the posts; what myriad fingers 


| lay extended over the evergreens! How some 
| conglomerates resemble doves, and others squir- 


What queer packages light upon the 
How 


pany the locomotive, mounting like monuments 
What a pink re- 


= : ‘flection from the descending sun, and such a 
Now, if matter | 


shower of pyrotechnics as to represent whole 
squaresaglow! Evena street-car affords a peep 
of massed clouds, converging lines of lamps, 
within, 
which are without money and price. Acts ot 
gallantry in boys, which prefigure the men. 
Newsvenders, who with extraordinary dexterity 
fold their sheets and sell to chance customers. 
Other tyros, who pop in and out and reveal 
pages for the political economist. How thin 
and hoarse they are! What dilated, flashing 
eyes! How sinewy and self-possessed! How 
poorly clad and ancient in aspect !—so dissimilar 
to the chubby scions with ruddy cheeks wrapped 
in those comical ulsterettes, an institution which 
arose in a ntght and furnished homely comfort 
to so many thousands. So universal are they 
that one would suppose they had been given out 


; | as circulars, and rather forced upon every indi- 
selves suddenly scarce which sadly mixes up | 


vidual. How we long to put one upon the so- 
ber lad who apparently cculd not smile, so sor- 
rowful and fixed has he become. Perhaps he 


| never had a’‘hearthstone, nor kind guardian or 


| 


| 


| 


| to those tempest-tossed. 


ultimate truth is only a relative one; that there | 


is littke short vf mathematics which we can 
pronounce as absolutely true; 
other hand, there is nothing in the history of 
the past which is, in all its phases and bearings, 
absulutely false. Souvs. 
Quatrains, 
Pats 
TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 
THE ICELANDIC OF THE 





FROM 
ELDER EDDA. 


I. 
THE COWARD. 
Ile skulks and falters! No battle’s rage 
To the brave assault will bear him; 
But peace comes not to his gray old age, 
Though the spear-shafts ever spare him! 
Il. 
MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. 
A tree on a hill top fades ; 
No leaves nor shelter it hath; 
Whom no one favors nor aids 
Goes drooping on life’s bleak path. 
HI. 
MEDIOCRITY. 
Little sand-grains, little wit, 
In every tempest are whirled! 
Who shall in council sit 
When half-men people the world! 
IV. 
THE 
The cattle will homeward go 
From the green mead’s pleasure ; 
But never the fool doth know 
His stomach’s measure! 


GLUTTON,. 


CAUTION. 
Put not thy trust in a wolf fawning low; 
Nor a sky serene where no clouds pass; 
Nora helinless ship; nora chattering crow; 
Nor trust thou a flattering prophetess! 
VI. 
THE RICH POOR. 
A scrip that enriclies the poorest guest— 
On travel, a burden thou least can lack 
Is common-sense in a goodly pack— 
Better than coin to bear in thy quest. 
vu. 
ODIN. 
I know that I hung on a wind-rocked tree 
Nine whole nights long—paid the bitter price ! 
Spear-wounded, to Odin was offered free— 
Myseif to myself was the sacrifice! 
Mrros B. Bestoyn. 





The town of Antwerp is preparing to cel- 
,ebrate the tercentenary date of the birth of 
Rubens. 


and, on the, 


master. He is in an abnormal condition, and 
needs cheering by galvanic sparks within and 
Perchance he is minus occupation, 


If so, a change of base 


without. 
means and a shelter. 
would encourage and assist. 

At the theater, under the excitement of fine 
acting, what relief comes to those whose heads 
are taxed beyond bounds, The lawyer forgets 
his brief, the minister his sermon, the seam- 
stress her fabrics, and refreshment steals in to 
stimulate and fortify. So at a concert, thusic 
stills worn nerves, and breathes a lullaby 
How magnetic was 
Spohr’s symphony, harmoaizing marked con- 
trasts into charming tranquillity and «quipoise ! 

Whata boon to every class is the daily sheet! 
[t can go into the hat or pocket, and be with- 
drawn any instant. Whenever there is a lull, 
forth it comes, and gives its nutriment, good or 
It fills in the interstices, and saves ennut 
and impatience. It gives current affairs, and 
creates links over creation. It has gems which 
sink deep, puzzles which stir the faculties, an- 
ecdotes which betray keen wit, history which 


bad. 


{is knowledge, philosophy which is protound, 


| science which 1s alluring, and gives tone as well 


|advantage is in their intrinsic worth. 


as incentive to improved work. The reader 
glances at unions which would have escaped 
him: he espies the exit of some schoolmate, 
neighbor or associate. He reads of discoveries 
unnoticed before; of phenomena occurring. It 
is educational, and far preferable to idleness 
| and-indifference. Crumbs are better than noth- 
ing. Books are standards and constant resources 
|}to those ot every grade. Some are dainty 
; pearls in quality and illustration. The great 
They 
employ leisure; steady as Well as enrich the 
‘mind, and are society in themselves. We go 
back to antiquity; we traverse the globe with 
explorers; we plunge under the ocean, soar into 
mid-air, and revel among planets and satellites. 
We are at home in places we have never en- 
tered, and on familiar terms with those whose 


| hands we have not clasped. We visit painters 


and sculptors in their studios, and mouse round 
into mechanical establishments. We see dressed 
leather at one end, and: meander among the 
methods till cases are packed with shoes at the 
No waste moments or strength; each 
Water 
ad libitum, and every emplové issues cleansed 


other. 
step in order, and done by machinery. 
and combed. How much we can learn and see, 
and yet move not from our post! If we have a 
few days or hours, how we can pack and what 
stores amass! We acquire the habit of appro- 
priation, and cull from every hint and wink. 

It is of vast consequence tu have reserves out 
of our ordinary ruts; to be absorbed in some- 
thing independent of our personal affairs: 
study above our present phase; to idealize our 
business, and set itto rhythm. It extracts the 
hardness from drudgery ; it renders toil an art; 

| it enlarges the being. Whata help is the im- 
agination! It isa chariot and six horses; a 
ladder which mounts to the empyrean; a bal- 
loon which rises strata above strata: a boat 
which we inflate with a puff and are off. It is 
orator and audience; professor and iaboratory: 
poet and images at command. 
we can conjure up or have shown to us. We 

‘jump from the known to the unknown. On the 
first of January, when we sat with open win- 
dows, tiad we never seen white carpets we could 
hardly have taken in the storm reported by Mrs. 








| 


to | 


rode over the tops of houses. 


As it is we spring | dampness of atmosphere can be benefited. 


In 


into their sleighs, and journey as though intheir fact, he says that any one desiring a dry air will 


midst. 


express their satisfaction whenever this country 


We notice the handsome furs which adorn so | is visited. 


many of our brethren and sisters. We have no 
idea how they came into their accustomed luster 
and shape. In some nook we stumble upon a 
description, and straightway we go back to the 
original owners, and trace their way through 
trappers and experts till their valuable cover- 
ings are exposed for sale ready for use. Fric 
tion produces polish, and with sharpened tools 
we are ready for action without acids to remove 
the rust. 

A dear intimate touches her extremity. The 
outward perishes, but the inner opens. She is 
so near the celestial shore that she 
suffering tenement and enters the p 
stands not only ajar but wide open. 
intelligence from that sphere. It is 
her, and she renders it such to us. 
wil! not be into the tomb, but trans 
heavenly realms. We have found@ another 
elixir; we shall try our skill; we shall not only 
convoy her to the crystal gate, we shall e..ter, 
pluck a ieaf or memento, and return bearing a 
trophy with us. No longer is the future sealed; 
we sense what was inexplicable. We have not 
conjecture, but confirmation. We doubt no 
more. What a rounding from the babe to the 
experienced spirit, and what a tissue of pro- 
cesses! And yet these are only a threshold. 
We are to go on, enter continually other fields, 
and never dream of termination. Newness for- 
Can we not wait, and so best pre- 







evermore! 
pare? 





Chips. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


NIGHT. 
Below the far horizon’s rim 
The sun has disappeared ; 
Gone, too, the twilight shadows, 
And the dreams they half evoked; 
Silent the marts of busy industries, 
The stir and whirl of life; 
Slowly the curtains fall, and 
Darkness, silent as the falling snow, 
Mantles the earth. "Tis night! 





MORNING. 
Refreshing to the heart 
The new-born morning brings, 
And over all the waiting earth 
The flush of beauty flings; 
Light streams afar o’er hill and dale, 
And blushes sweetly in the vale. 





CANDOR. 
Not silver-tongued is candor, 
Like those who talk but to be heard, 
And, for the moment, but to win applause ; 
But is of speech both plain and honest; 
To some severe, but not unkind; 
To all, firm, plain and true, 
Well-meaning ever, ever thoughtful, too; 
No empiric impostor, knave or cheat, 
But open-handed, honest, just and brave, 
And never wounding for the wounding’s sake, 
Nor ever healing where it is not best; 
Of good intent, it criticises fair, 
And of the critic’s many weapons is 
The highest, sharpest arrow of them all. 
You cannot ouy it, for ’tis not for sale, 
And holds its worth when other jewels fail. 

J. E. Dawey. 





CORRESPONDENUVE. 
From Northern Georgia. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Marietta, Ga., Feb. 4, 1876. 
THE CLIMATE OF NORTHERN GEORGIA. 

In the yearly hegira fur warmer climates made 
by those living in the northern States, cold 
winters, the pine-lands of Georgia are not the 
destiny of those who should, for their health, 
pause upon these uplands; but Florida, with its 
yay society of the hundreds who have flocked 
there for pleasure, seems to have more charms 
for the weak-lunged and consumptive. North- 
ern Georgia, by nature of its position, has an 
ascendency over Florida in regard to the fol- 
lowing disadvantages of climate: Firstly, the 
proximity of the ocean, which causes the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere to range too high for 
in invalid; secondly, the land is low, only a 
few feet above the sea-level, which is apt to 
cause a moist soil, from which, at night, vapors 
arise; thirdly, mtasmas are liable to arise from 
the rivers; and, lastly, the daily sea-breezes 
cannot be otherwise than deleterious to those 
of ill-health. 

Now, up in Northern Georgia, several hun- 
dred miles from the ocean, a thousand feet 
ibove the sea, the air is dry; no bodies of 
water otherwise than artificial ponds are to be 
found, excepting, perhaps, the Chattahooche 
river, and vapors arising from these extend but 
a short distance. At any point within forty 
miles of Atlanta the climate must excel any 
other throughout the South as one in which 
those afflicted with catarrh and pulmonary 
troubles find relief; and, for bronchial affection, 
I doubt if the world can produce a more suitable 
air. Within this radii are certain points which 
are better than others; and, having travelled 
around this country from place-to-place, I have 
selected two particular little cities as the best at 
which an invalid can improve in health—Mari- 
etta and Griffin. Of the latter I shall speak in 
some future paper. 

In Florida the temperature averages consid- 
erably higher than that of Northern Georgia, 
and it is one inducement offered to invalids to 
go to that State; but, although snow has 
fallen there in January, and frosts are of fre- 
quent occurrence throughout the winter, yet 
the climate at any season is really debilitating, 
as the mercury is liaole to reach points above 
eighty degrees at any pericd of the year, which 
is attended often by close, muggy weather. 
For instance, on the 23d of December, 1875, 
the thermometer indicated eighty degrees during 
a rain-storm. 

In Northern Georgia white frosts occur con- 


tinually from November to April; and the | 


moisture being thus abstracted from the air 
leaves an atmosphere so dry that persons pos- 
sessed with chronic coughs alone find relief a 
few days after arrival. I know of a case of a 


young man, sent to Griffin by Dr. Bowditch of | 


Boston, who ceased to couzh nights for the first 
time in three months during the first twenty- 


four hours after reaching his destination; and | x : ae ; 
| Courtship of Miles Standish,” by Longfellow; | 


it the end of two months was as sound in 
health as one could possibly be. 
MARIETTA AS A RESORT FOR INVALIDS. 


Marietta claims to be the highest town in | 


Georgia, being at an elevation of twelve hun- 
ired feet, with no body of water nearer than ten 
miles, and that a running stream; therefore, no 


| moisture can charge the air except that arising 


from the ground after a shower; but the soil is 
quite sandy; and so the rains, which are rather 
frequent, after refreshing the vegetation, soak 
away in the ground; thus, twenty-four hours 
after a storm t.ve evaporation from the earth 
ceases, and the air loses its moisture again. 
Those who cume once to Marietta, if they go 


f | away, always return whenever they seek accli- 
It is whatever | 


mate for health, and either take up a permanent 
residence or else come back at certain seasons. 


| Rheumatics find great relief here; and one gen- } 
| tleman thas afflicted has been at Marietta dar- | and a good list of extracts from mentioned au- 


j 


| Schnevly of Pennsylvania, in 1791, when people | 


ing the winters of eight successive years, an 


| 


A lady afflicted with a peculiar throat affee- 
tion which had baffled the skill of the leading 
physicians of the West and South left an ex- 


the sojourn there only served to aggravate the 
cough, and a change to Marietta resulted. In 
a short time a relaxation in the force of the 
cough began, and an improvement became sure, 
though gradual. The husband of the lady 
his family thither. Four years have passed, 
and now the invalid lady who, a few years ago, 
could scarce go out into the air, has the hea:th 
and strength of youth, and is able to take any 
ordinary walk. [I met a Chicago gentleman, re 
cently, with a cough of thirty-five years, who 
came to Marietta a few years ago, and, although 
not now entirely cured of his affl ction, yet he 
tells me that he has but to remain here a few 
years at a time in order to become a well man. 
A remarkable case of another Chicago gen- 
tleman is quite well known. It is that of a 
consumptive who was brought from the cars to 
the hotel at Marietta, supported by two men; 
on the second day it required but one man to 
assist him in moving, and on the third day, 
with a cane, he walked alone a considerable 
distance. He has taken up a permanent resi- 
dence in Atlanta. A young man here having 
but one lung never has any pulmonary weak- 
ness, and bids fair to live a natural term of life. 
will be unendurable; but I would say that at! 
that season of year the nights are cool, and | 


mon in the North. During the winters whole | 


weeks will pass away in which an overcoat will | 

| 
a simple spring overcoat is sufficient. 
farmers and country people never find it cold | 
enough for any extra covering more than a 
shawl. Some children run barefoot all winter; | 
and scarcely a day passes that they cannot play 
out of doors as readily as in summer. 

Marietta is situated about twenty miles north 
of Atlanta, and several trains a day-each way | 
make the two places easily accessible to each | 
other. The ladies of the former place can do 
their shopping at Atlanta, whilst those living at 
Atlanta can set out on picnic excursions to the 
groves of Marietta around Kenesaw Mountain. 
From the middle of December until the first | 
part of February the gardens around Kenesaw 
teem with the early spring-flowers of the North 
—hyacinths, sweet-scented violets, jonquils and | 
the Johnnie-jump-up-and-kiss-me. In Febru- 
ary fhe roses commence to bud, and peach, | 
apple and pear-tree are in full bloom. March 
is an exceedingly pleasant month; April is 
rather rainy, but the sprouting cotton is ther | 
benefited, and its after-growth depends much | 
upon the copious spring showers. 

THE CATARACT OF CALIFORNIA. 

After my first visit to Marietta, in 1873, I was 
lured by malicious writers on Santa Barbara 
to try the effect of what has been purported to | 
be the best climate in the world, and, arriving 
at the supposed paradise in Southern California, 
I found I had been deceived; but hundreds of 
me who in the same manner 
But [ have expressed my 


others consoled 
had been gulled. 


wealth of Novembee 27th, and now [ unhesitat- | 
ingly say that at one tiousand miles from New 
England, instead of nearly four thousand, one 
will find the most desirable climate existing; a 
place where the garden-flowers bloom the year 
around, and where the soil will never at any 
Santa Barbara 


season necessarily lie idle. 
boasts of a temperature in December of sixty- 


nine degrees, and yet at Marietta the thermom- 
eter often indicates points over seventy degrees 
at various times throughout the winter, and 
svarcely notes the fact. At Santa Barbara the 
thermometer generally fails to register over six- 
ty-five degrees a dozen times the year around, 
solely on account of a damp, chilly atmosphere ; 
and thus, when the mercury shows the temper- 


ature to be sixty-nine degrees, it is at once | 
{ 





world. C. F. Hs 
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“Knowledge and Faith” and ‘‘Infidelity” are 
the topics of two of Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s 
later Sermons, which Putnam's Sons print, and 
which hold living thoughts. —New York. 

Macmillan & Co. publish My Young Alcides, 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, a story growing out ot 


mortality of purity and virtue. It is skillfully 
and worthily done. —New York; received by H. 
A. Young & Co. 


Lever’s A Rent in a Cloud, and issue, in cloth, 


Wartield, who has achieved considerable repu- 
tation by several prior works of merit. It is 
the story of an English gentleman of good 
family who marries a Jewish lady of wealth 
and emigrates to America.—Received by Lee & 
Shepard. 

The seventh number of the American Archi- 
tect has illustrations of a new dormitory for 
| Princeton College, the first Mormon temple at 
| Nauvoo, Ill., and the First church (Rev. Dr. 
| Ellis’s) of Boston, while the general miscella- 
ny is of the best matter for architects. The 
latter shows how wide a range of personal and 
community comfort and health is dependent 
upon the architect.—Boston, J. R. Osgood & 





q | thors, are given. 
declares the climate to be the only one in the | ual for scholars and students. It wou d be well | 


Company. 

Charles P. Somerby, of New York, publishes 
|a memoir of Percy Bysshe Shelley as a Phi- 
losopher and Reformer, by Charles Sotheran, 
which contains some new matter and many 
phases of his character by different critics, who 
The writer is somewhat 


; are quoted therein. 
cynical, and detracts from the value of his work 
by the frequent ejection of his own views into 
the narrative. It is, however, on the wuole, a 
good resumé of Shelley’s opinions and utter- 


ances. 
| The charming ‘‘vest-pocket series” of works 
from Osgod’s press bas been enlarged and 
fenriched by four illustrated volumes — “The 


| Enoch Arden,” by Tennyson; ‘*Hawthorne,” 
by James T. Fields; and ‘A Day’s Pleasure,” 
by Howells—thus making eizght of the series 


| thus far, and giving as delightful reading in a 
small compass as one could desire, and cer- 
tainly aiding to the pleasure of hundreds who 


can slip a volume into their pockets for perusal | 
at odd moments of waiting—a happy concep- | 


tion, and a golden opportunity. 

A capital book of reference as to English 
writers is Thomas Arnold's Manual of English 
Literature, which Ginn Brothers, Boston, have 
presented in a revised American edition. The 
work is historical and critical, and has an ap- 
pendix on English meters. It is divided into 
periods, and nearly all the writers of any celeb- 
rity of either period are mentioned, and some- 
thing told of their works. An excellent index, 


In a word, it is a capital man- 


United States where diseases brought on by | t0 have a similar work for American authors. 





cellent Iowan climate and went to Florida; but | 


bought a residence at Marietta, and moved with | 





It may be urged that the heat of the summer | 


during the day the thermometer is pever known 
to reach those points of excessive heat so com- | 


be found unnecessary; and on the coldest days | amples of living and dead Englishmen that ev- 
The 
| necessarily diffuse and minute. 
| putting round among young people, neverthe- 
' ton, is one of the most charming books of later 


| pregnant in suggestion and description. 


'where he found it, and what he learned while 


| and marriage, peace and war—in short, Frene!: 


opinions concerning that place in the Common- 


recorded in newspapers and sent forth to the | 


a new idealization of Hercules as the embodi- | 
ment of a true manhood from whom is put away | 
all vice and sin, and the attainment of an im-, 


The Petersons reprint, in paper covers, Chas. | 


Montford Hall, a new novel by Mrs. C. A. | 


Passages from the English Note- Books, in! 
_two volumes, make up the eleventh ard twelfth | 
‘of the ‘Little Classic” edition of Hawthorne's | 
| Works, now in course of publication by Osgood | 
'& Co. These were posthumous issues of the | 
writer, but their retention from the public eye 
woul! have been a great loss to the literary and 
traveling world. They are the frank utterances 
jof his daily opinion, and they are succulent 
and juicy estimates of manners, customs and 
, individuals. We get candid and unreserved 


opinions, shot off like flashes of brilliant con- 
versation, and all the more welcome from their 
' unpremeditated character. They are conspicu- 
ously frank. 


A new work on African geography is Angola 
and the River Conyo,*by Joachim John Mon- 
teiro, an associate of the Royal School of Mines 
of Engiand, ard corresponding member of the 


| Zoological Society of London, which Macmil- 
jlan & Co. publish. It is accompanied by a 
| map and numerous illustrations. The country 

| described comprises ten degrees of south lati- 
| tude on the Atlantic coast, in West Africa, of 
| which Loanda and Benquella are the principal 
jtowns. The life of the people, the nature ot 
| the country, the horrors of the slave-trade, and 
| the influence of Portuguese civilization, are all 
jwell and clearly set forth. The writer de- 

; scribes without pretension, and makes a very 


readable book.—Estes & Lauriat have the vol- 
ume. 


Samuel Smiles has been laughed at as the ped- 
| ler of petty econumy, but his new book, Tarift, 
| trom the Harpers’ press, is worthy of its place 
jas a sequelto “Self-Help” and ‘*Character.” 
The fact is Smiles writes for a race of workers 
not proverbial fur saving—the English laborers 
—and it is well to give line upon line in the di- 
rection of prudence. He discusses Industry, 
Habits of Thrift, Improvidence, Means of Sav- 
ing, Savings’ Banks, Living, etc., etc., with great 
clearness and effect, and illustrates all by ex- 


ery countryman can appreciate. When intro- 
duced to American readers the work seems un- 
It is worth 


less. —Received by A. Williams & Co. 
Round My House, by Philip Gilbert Hamer- 


days. It comprises ‘‘notes of rural life in 
France, in peace and war,” and is fresh and 
The 
author and wife sought a residence in France— 
their ‘“‘house,” as he terms it, and how and 
looking for and occupying it, are here given in 
refreshing simplicity, humor and directness. 
He describes his tour, the house, country society, 
rural nobility, money matters, manners and cus- 
toms, households and servants, politics, peas- 
ants, churches and university, clergy, courtship 


lite—with a freshness and piquancy that are 
extremely welcome. Asa book of travels and 
observation it is an example to all who come 
after. —Boston, Roberts Brothers. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. open a fine rep- 
ertory of New Music this week. For the voice 
—‘‘In the Summer eve,” ballad, words by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, music by Francis Boott; 
“With newer strings my mandoline,” words by 

L. C. Elson, music by Charles Gounod; two sa- 
cred quartets, *‘Consolation” and “I cannot al- 
ways trace the way,” by Howard M. Dow; ‘*The 
Lord's Prayer,” arranged to be sung without ac- 
;companiment, and **Remember me,” arranged 
the same, by N. H. Allen; ‘‘Blest Comforter,’ 
in anthem form, by E. L. Buffinton; and ‘To 


} the breeze,” song, words by L. C. Elson, music 


ihe Religion of Evolution.---LI, 


THE GOD OF EVOLUTION. 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Sunday 
Morning, Fb. 13, 1876, 
—Bi— 
M. J. SAVAGE. 


The invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clew ly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and godhead.— 
Rom. 1: 20. 

The manifestation of the life and power ot 
the universe has been a gradual evolution— that 
is, a continuous unfolding, a growing revela- 
tion, the less becoming more, the simple be- 
coming complex through an apparently infinite 
development and specialization. The whole is 
The 
It pushes up through the 
soil; then branches, sends out bud and leaf, 
bursts into beauty and fragrance of flower, and 
then develops from its loveliness the germ of 
something more to come. So of the meuntain- 
pine that has stood on its watch-tower overlook- 
ing whole centuries of human history. Its po- 
tential lite was once wrapped up in one little 
seed sheltered in the protecting grasp of a tiny 
cone that one might hold in his h nd. The 
might and the marvel of this life are not to be 
seen by simply looking at seed or cone, but by 
studying the processes and results of the won- 
drous unfolding or evolution. 

The universe, so far as at present we are 
able to trace, was once contained in the world- 
seed of the tire-mist or primitive nebula. We 
might guess all sorts of things as to where the 
tire-mist came from, and how it came; but 
science means knowledge, and it is my pur- 
pose, so far as possible, to keep myself strictly 
to what is known. Theology assumes God, and 
thinks thus to escape all difficulties. But should 
science take to assuming, it has the same right 
to declare that the tire-mist made itself, or that 
it always existed, as theology has to say that 
God made himself, or always existed. “I am 
willing frankly to admit that it is just as easy 
to think that the universe always existed, or 
that it made itself, as it is to think that God al- 
ways existed, or made himself. It is simply im- 
possible to imagine or comprebend either the 
one or the other. As, then, I wish to speak 
to and command a respectful hearing from those 
who are not content to rest in tradition or as- 
sumption but who wish to find out if re igion 
has any basis of Knowledge to stand on, I pro- 
pose to avoid assuming anything, even the ex- 
istence of God. [ wish to tind him, if I ean, 
and then there will be no need of assumption. 

We begin, then, with the fire-mist because 
that is the first thing we know. ‘This fire- mist, 
vy cooling and condensing, became suns and 
planets and worlds—the wondrous heavens of 
ur present telescopic astronomy. Our system 
was slowly born. ‘The sun, so large that it has 
not yet cooled, is the source of our life and light 
ind heat. ‘The moon, so small that it is already 
‘old and dead, exists now only for the sake of the 
earth. Other mombers of the system are. still 
halt-sun and halt-planet, not yet ready tor the 
tbode of lite. When it was ready, the lowest 
forms of life, having nothing of limbs or bone 
or brain—no organization — appeared in the 
primeval oceans of the world. Then there 
were long ages during which the highest c.pe 
of life on the earth were fishes. The whales 
and leviathans were the Kings and the nobility 
of the time. Then these climbed up into the 
higher form of reptiles. Huge creatures, half 
‘iving in the seas, half on the land, or with 
great dragon-wings flying heavily through the 
tir, now reigned over the earth for thousands 
of years. Then came the birds; and tor cen- 
turies they were the highest form of lite upon 
the globe. Next animal shapes appeared, climbe 
ing up from the lowest types and simplest formes, 
antil the great tree of lite flowered out into hu- 
manity.  Butthe first being that could be prop- 
‘rly called human was, as compared with later 
developments, No more than the insignificant 
blossom of a wayside weed when pliced beside 
the pertumed glory of the rose, or the gorgeous 
tropical outflow ring of the century plant. The, 
zulf that separates the highest animals from the 
lowest men is as nothing compared with the 


recapitulated in every flower that blooms. 
rose is first a seed. 


by Charles Gounod; and for instruments — | “der differences that divide between those 
“T Belle G : lop.” by W. H. B is lowest men and the Dantes, the Shakespeares 
¢ 4 . 2 ae ¥ ‘a . i 

- Ee Sees Pee + Hh. Browns | sndthe Newtons of the race. And, above these, 


. 


“The Haymakers,” schottish caprice, by W. 
A. Brigzs; ‘‘Morning Rondo,” by J. L. Dus 
sek; ‘La Veniziana,” barcarolle, by Gounod ; 
and ‘The Merry Sprite,” polka brilliante, by 
E. Mack—all for the piano. 

The Western, for February, is at hand, rich in 
intellectual food as its worthy predecessors. It 
contains Mr. Snider’s second chapter of :eview 
of the tragedy of “Jalius Caesar,” and the first 
of that of ‘*As you Like it.” These valuable 
criticisms are reprinted from the Journal of 
Speculative Philosopy, and will probably be ere 
| long reproduced in book form. Mr. Martling’s 
translation of **The L[had” is continued—what 
| Thetis saith; and Miss Hamilton has a poem, 
| **Apprenticeship;” Mr. Marvin's seven pages ot 

“Dante” are of a very interesting character; 
| and **Educational Problems” by H. H. Morgan, 
| the editor, hold up the idea that ‘‘the end ot 
government and instruction is the promotion ot 
| discipline’—the knowledge gained ef less mo- 
| ment than the mental power developed—that 
) the pupil be fitted, when he leaves the school 
room, to udderstand and do. Reports of meet- 
ings of the Academy of Science and educational 
associations, also book notices, have the usual 
attention.—St. Louis. 

The interest of the New Eagland Medical 
Gazette, for January, is contributed to mainly 
by Drs. H. C. Angell on “The Cure of Near 
| Sight,” C. Wesselhoeft on “The Materia Med- 
ica of the Past Decade,” George F. Fuote on 
“Tarantula; a Remedy for Insanity and Spinal 
Meningitis ;” and last but not least, either in 
quantity or quality, the initiatory paper of the 
editor's in his attempt to show the fallacy of 
Dr. Lippe’s position. Taking the new transla- 
tion of ‘**The Organon” as a text, he proceeds 
to combat, not certainly the transcendent claim 
of homeopathy as a basis of rational medical 
practice, but, rather, the claims of those who, | 
taking the name of ‘‘homeopathician” in the | 
place of simply ‘‘physician,” hold that medical | 
wisdom flows. exclusively through the humeo- | 
pathic channel, and that, so far as drugs are con- | 
cerned, no curative influence is to be looked for | 
in any other direction; and, further, that the} 
hone pathic law is “infallible” in its workings. | 
We must not omit to mention that the ‘metric | 
system of weights and measures” has its claims 
upon the usage of this country again set forth, 
and that very forcibly, in this number, by a| 
committee of the Boston society of civil enygi- | 
neers. It should be seriously considered by all 
who have the facilitating of trade and exchange | 
at heart.— Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. 





Poems of David Barker, with Ifstorical | 
Sketch, by Hon. John E. Godfrey, is a memorial | 
volume of the late bard of Maine, well known 
in his native State for some years past by his 
occasional scraps, humorous, sentimental and 
patriotic, floating in the The 
longest poem in the book, ‘My First Court- 
ship,” now printed for the first time, is re- 
garded by many friends as his best, an opinion 
in which we do not concur, though it abounds 
in humor. ‘The Under Dog in the Fight,” 
“*The Covered Bridge,” ‘*The Shepherd and the 
Lamb,” and ‘‘The Empty Sleeve,” long favor- 
ites, are among the examples of pathos and fine 
sentiment. We select two stanzas from ‘‘ln- 
fluence and Retribution,” which we do not recol- 


newspapers. 


lect to have seen previously :— 
The slightest word ye cannot speak 

Within a mortal ear, 
| But that the echo of that word 

Ye must forever hear. 

Unholy thoughts ye cannot think, 
Though never once expressed, 
But that some demon plucks those thoughts, 

To fill another's breast. 
Mr. Barker was a spiritualist, as the reader 
will observe from the sentiment of the poems 
and the frequent recurrence of the language of | 
spiritualistic literature; but poetry was sim- | 
ply a pastime with him his chosen protession 
being that of the Jaw, after teaching school in 
early life.an attempting the trade of a black- | 
smith which failing health prevented. He was 
a pioneer abolitionist when to be called such 
was a term of reproach.—S. S. Smith & Son, 
Bangor. 


| tothe ‘aws of its construction. 
| this men found out about 


the moral grandeur of one like Jesus towers 
like a mountain that, above all its range, looks 
down on its tellows from the clouds. 

Thus the panorama of ereation has unfolded. 
The first scene was the fire-mist. The last that 
we have looked on is the present hour, includ- 
ing the highest social, political and religious 
lite and aspirstions of the race. And the end 
is not yet. The creation is not sull. The 
scene is moving and unfolding to day. And if 
we may guess the future trom the past the im- 
agination may conf. ss that it has no colors bright 
and grand enough to paint the possibilities of 
the ages to come. 

You can now see that the manifestation ot 


the life and force of the universe bas been a 


aradual evolution. And it, at any particular 
stage of the progress there had been some per- 
sor present trying to find out what the lite waa 
bv looking at **the things made,” of course he 
would have had to make his idea of this life or 
God—if he gave it that name—out of the then 
condition of things. His god would have been 
on the level of the fire-mist, or the fishes, lke 
the Philistines’ Dagon, or of the reptiles, lke 
the deities of the serpent-worshippers, or of 
the animals, like the sacred bull of Egypt, or 
simply a physical man, like the Rowan Her- 
cules or Jup ter, or the carly Hebrew Jehovah 
—tor Jehovah at first was only a gigantic man; 
as David says, ‘Jehovah is aman of war.” As 
such he appears all through Genesis. 

This manifestation of the lite of things has 
thus been a gradual and growing ore. And it 
ig Curious and instructive to notice that the idea 
of God in the haman mind has recapitulated or 
lived over again this evolution of the tacts of 
the world. Have you ever thought over the 
first conceptions that men had ot God, and how 
they have developed to what we think and be- 
lieve to-day?) The first men of the world of 
course had no fire, no houses, and no weapons 
with which to detend their lives or to hunt for 
food. The most important invention of the 
world was discovered when some man_ first 
made a spear out of a stick. Defenceless as 
they were, in the midst of hunger and cold and 
storm and wild beasts, the predominant motive 
and feeling of the time must have been fear; and 
trom this would naturally develop their first re- 
ligion. As they saw each other and the wild 
animals moving about and ervying and making 
noises, and saw that they were alive, they— like 
the child-men they were—thought that every- 
thing that moved or made a noise was also alive. 
And as the wild beasts hurt and killed them when 
they got a chance, and as the storms and cold hurt 
and killed them, their most pressing thought was 
one of safety. They saw the trees move when 
the wind blew; they felt the motion and power 
of the wind that they could not see; they saw 
the waters run; they saw the lightning flash and 
twist itself like a huge serpent in the clouds; 
they saw the clouds zo across the sky, and the 
sun and moon rise and set. And as they saw 
all these things moving in this way they thought 
they were living beings who might hurt them if 
they were angry, or might help them if they 
chose. Thus they turned all these things into 
gods. Then they began to pray to them, and 
to give or offer them things they thought they 
would like, and to try to find out how they 
might influence them to do what they desired. 
This was the original polytheism, or, in its low- 
est manifestation, fetichism. 

But, aftera good many ages some of the races 
of men grew wiser. They found out that stones 
and trees and rivers and clouds and the sun 
were not gods. They learned that praying to 
them did no good, They discovered that, in- 
stead of moving aout as they liked, they were 
governed by some higher power, and moved ac- 
cording to certain definite laws. | Stiould a bare 


| harian look ata complicated piece of machinery 


he would be likely to think at first that every 
several wheel and lever and piston and band 
was going all by itself. But study would teach 
him that a central force tnoved it all according 
Something hke 
worid. They 
a hidden 


the 


learned that there was somewhere 


| main-spring that controlled the whole hte and 
| movement of the universe, «nd so gave unity 
} to it all. 


This was monotheism. 

But, as I have said, tne first development of 
monotheism only thought of God as a gigantic 
and superhuman man. The Jehovah of the 
Old Testament makes himself a local habita- 
tion, appears in the temple, walks and talks and 
thinks and plans, loves and hates, gets angry, 
takes vengeance and changes his mind, very 
much after the fashion of an Oriental despot. 
This is not to be wondered at; for, as water can- 
not rise above its source, s» the human mind 
cannot think of God as being anything higher 
than its highest and best conception of what is 
worthy of divinity. Humanity cannot escape 
itself; and so its thought of God is always the 
best it is capable of thinking at the time. As 
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finite as the finite | s 
As the thought ot man & 


1 its contents increase {gi | no signs of a mainspring, and thus wae radically 
arger its ¢ ‘ 


e development of | defective. 


onotheismm is when Jesu ; d : 
“6 » «the hour cometh when neither in this 


: ” 
men worship the Father. 


God has become a power whose myriad 


center is everywhere and his circumference no-| an outco 


dea of God is a fact of hu- festation. What, then, 
the question meets 


hing more than an idea? 
or right to exist? 


This developing i 


us: Is this idea anyt 
Has it any real validity, 
we know that there is any God correspon 
dge is popularly supposed 
all the regions of the 
hile the indefinite and 


ding | existence. 


to have for its province 
tangible and definite, W : 
the intangible and the unseen are 
to faith and imagination. 
hard-headed people are b 
what they can’t see and 


And a great many 
eginning to think that 
feel is of no practical 


s himself to write :— 
but faith; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 
We are accustomed to say 
I know a crystal. 
when we come to matters 0 
“I hope, or I believe, that God e 
Now, I protest against this use 0 
not being true to the reality of things. I know 
it will be regarded, at first and by many, as dar- 
ing and presumptuous, 
and substantiate the c 
evolution, the hidden life } 
this unfolding universe of ours, may be just as 
ally known as a grass-blade, a star, 
ext-door neighbor. 
tice that I do not say as well known, as com- 
pletely known, but known as 
as far as the knowledge goes. 
in the universe that is completely known. 
the universe, like the seamless garment of 
Jesus, is all of one piece ; 
through it all, sot 
is to unrayel the whole 
with such force and beauty :— 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of tl 
Hold you here, root 
Little flower—but if 
What you are, root and all, and lin 
I should know what God and man is. 
ment I must ask you to 
hat it is that you know 
thing or the person 
stations of the thing or per- 
do you know your next- 
You know the general size 
rson, the color of his 


“<I know the earth. 
I know my friend.” 
f religion we say 


but I propose to make 
laim that the God of 
and secret force of 


every thread runs 


and ail, in my hand, 
I could understand 


To justify thig state 
consider for a moment W 


in itself, or manife 


and features of his pe 
hair and eyes, his gait and styl 
the clothes he ordinarily wears. 
tone of his voice, something 0 3 
ence and present character ; and, in some gen- 
ay, his intellectual and moral attainments. 
That is, you know certain external manifesta- 
tions of this mysterious personality you call 
And no matter how in- 
he general fact is not 


f his past experi- 


neighbor and friend. 

timate you may be, t 
In the secret recesses 
there is a whole unvisited world. 
oceans on which you have never sailed, conti- 
nents you have never looked upon, and ski 
whose stars have never caught your eye. | 
short, you know nothing about the essential 
personality of this mysterious being you call 
friend. You simply know certain outer mani- 
testations of the inner life. ame 

true of a flower, of a piano, or of a chair, just 
as really as it isof the sun or of God. All 
these have certain qualitics that manifest them- 
You have five senses to 
But that your five 


And the same is 


selves to your senses. 
receive the manifestations. 
senses and these manifestations are all there is 
is the boldest of all assumptions. 
ably might a deaf and blind mute assert that 
there was nothing in the world but hardness and 
shape, because these were all he could feel. 

‘There are more things in heaven and earth, 


Thav are dreampt of in yout philosophy.” 

We have a fairly accurate knowledge of man- 
ifestations. It is not perfect, for our senses 
sometimes make mistakes. 
certain than any other item of our knowledge 
is that, beneath all manifestations, is a life and 
a force of which the manifestations are the out- 
come. I may mistake as to some special fact 
about my friend; but that there is a personal, 
conscious life that I call my friend is matter of 
I may be color-blind, and 
so mistake the red or the purple of a rose; but 
that there is something that manifests itself to 
me as arose, this [absolutely know. 
one thing that we know about the universe more 
certainly than we know anything else is that, 
underneath all the forms and movements and 
manifestations, there is a life and a force that 
manifests itself as form and movement. 
as our knowledge of a grass-blade or a friend 
is only a series of facts of manifestation, so we 
have concerning God precisely the same means 
Let us go on, then, to indicate 
the outlines of what we can know about the life 
and force of the universe that theology calls 
God, and that science may call ‘‘nature” or 
“law,” if it chooses; since the name, whatever 
it be, cannot change the essential reality. 

1. We have that whole class of manifesta- 
tions which, taken together, make up the ma- 
And what can we spell out of 
these wondrous hieroglyphs? They certify, at} claim is not made that they are adequate, or 
the outset, that this which religion calls God, | that God is any one of these things, or all of | 
and which science names force, or power, or} them put together. 

The universe is, and,|these are manifestations of God just as re ally | 
therefore, that which the universe manifests is. | and truly as color and odor are manifestations of 
Next, there is everywhere the movement of life, | z 
and beyond motion there is order, an order that | God,” or ‘God is one or all of these,” we can | 
I do not care] say that ‘‘He is as much as and as good as these 


But one thing more 


absolute certainty. 


nature, really exists. 


speaks of a cosmos, or system. 
to assert that this order demonstrates a design- | r 
It is sufficient for my purpose, at | and overruns them infinitely on every side, just | 
this stage of my argument, to say that this order | as the light fills and overtlows the goblet of the | I 
is such an one as agrees with the highest devel- | sun.” 
opment of what we call intellect; so that, look- | y 


ing up to it from our human plane, it is proper} manifestation we have seen, and Paul was right | THE CO Vl VON WEALTH. 
4 pas ae . 


intellectual order. 


So tar as they go they are 
reliable and adequate revelation of the Unknow- 


life of the universe. 





As our next step up and on let us glance 
at the lesson of human history. Ido not here | ancient, stilt unanswered, and, perhaps, I may | which he hoped to hide through despatches to 
enter into any analysis of human nature, but! safely say unanswerable, objections that lie | hi 
wish simply to ask your attention to the way in 
which the universe has dealt with the race taken 
What is the lesson of the drift of 
our human destiny, taking the world as a whole ? 
It is two-fold, and may be indicated by the two 
words, progress and righteousness. 
lowest forms of primeval lite up to the topmost 
height of our modern civilization there is evi- 
dent a force of uplifting and onlooking. 
“Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 

What the poet here sings of the lower life of 
the spring may be taken as typical of the grand! of our hearts, then he is nowhere. 
truth that binds together the Alpha and the 
Omega of creation. 

And, not only do we see p 
tain definite lines of law that suggest the right- 
ness of this life-force of the universe, but this 


world. 


that he builds, then he is not infinite, and so 
falls short of our necessary idea of Deity. | : s “5 
Men speak of nature as separate from God, and | Te¢eipt of extradition-papers from the United 


| it were a sort of machine which he constructed | 
} and runs. 
If there is any real entity that is not divine then | 
If he be not in the dust of} Dave joined him in London. 
our streets, the bricks of our houses, the beat | 


God is not king. 





theory destroys the intinite, and ouly gives us 
two finites in its place. 
old dualistic belief that modern thought is swal- | his 
lowing up in its all-inclusive unity. 
objection could ever be brought this alone would 
progress has lifted up into what we call the | be sufficient to make the common idea intellec- 
ephere of morals, and has been along certain! tually untenable. ait 
other definite lines of what we call righteous. | ‘ 
ness. So that the lesson which Matthew Arnold | 
so finely deduces from the history of Israel | 
may be read with more emphasis still in the his- | 
This power of progress is 
also a power of progress toward a moral ideal, 
“a power that makes for righteousness.” 
need hardly illustrate this; tor I suppose no 
one but a pessimist will hesitate to accept it. 
A full illustration would be an outline of uni- 
This power-making for righte- 
ousness has been that by which nations have) 
gtown, or the rock on which they bave found- | 
ered. The nations which to-day stand highest 
in civilization are those which, on the whole, 
best contorm to and live out this law. 

And indeed, not only is this so. but it is 
to see that it must be so. 





rogress along cer- 





met and answered by the cvolution theory. 


as Genesis represents his doing, then he is sim- 
| ply a magnified man made in our image. 
| kind of deity is only the specter of the Brocken, | ™ 
| the gigantic shadow of man himseif projected | nes 
against the 
brought the old prophet’s accusation. where he 
represents God as saying: ‘*Thou thoughtest 


but I will reptove thee.” 


possible to relieve God of the responsibility of 
the authorship of evil. I 
Beecher may say: “I don't want any son of 
mine to defend the character of God. 
able to look after himself.” 
ees of Christianity needs the detense, neverthe- 
ess. 
in the | vine government ever written have not defended Means of support, a marked and despised crim- tional strength and prosperity. 
Milton started out to ‘“‘justify the inal whom every traveller knows and shuns? | any such excuse as the newly-arrived emigrant schools, to their credit the world over. We 
| has, there are occupants of the torward car on 
Whether the return of Winslow is to give nearly all of our passenger-trains who, if not who have had no faith in popular schools, and 
postulated preéxistence as the answer. But @Miversal solace to all the bankers of Boston absolutely ‘‘lousy,” are nearly as bad in their no desire fortheir success; who have sent their 
It) dirt. These cars are marked often upon the ‘own children to private schools; and by no in- 
is said there are one or two bank presidents, | sides, in flaming capitals, “‘Smoking Car,” as if; fluence, direct or indirect, have aided in their | 
possibly a few endofsers of Winslow's fora warning to the public that they must be development. 
And to say that he made it all, good and bad, | P®pet. who would have preferred his remaining | avoided as something peculiarly hateful and of- crotchets, and half-matured ideas, in abundance 
What he will reveal when he returns | fensive. Indeed, the occupants themselves give —each riding his own hobby. Through that 
| color to the idea by promptly informing any lady large conglomeration of individual opinions | girls’ school. I have attended these exhibitions and had evolved her arguments from her own 





For as in the body, 


healthy powers, death must ensuc. go 
and evil forces were him, either. 
would tumble | ways 
leaving it a question as to whether Satan were 
not the hero of his poem. 


really in the majority the cosmos 


_ Hhis toscrutable power of the universe, then 
is progress and righteousness, as manifested in 
the outlines and drift of human history. 

3. Come now to-man, individual and social 
and see what is manifested here, t 
must stop to notice and protest 
against that which seems to me the height of 
what is irrational and strange in the reasoning 
of many, both on the side of science and the 
Ogy. Theology, in its attempt to exalt man 
takes him out of and sets him apart from the 
order of nature, and then abuses nature as an 
untrustworthy guide in religious things, be- 
cause it does not tind moral qualities, love and 
mercy, in stones and mountains and trees. 
takes the soul out, and then wonders that it 
doesn't have any soul. 
as if willing to take the 


and SR eternal, “for his own glory,’ 
to add infinite selfishness and egoti: 

Ad s 8s -gotism to the 
original difficulty. é 1 


tify the Neros an 


And many scientists, 
heology at its word, go 
g through the inanimate universe, as 
examining some mechanism 
y had nothing to do, and declare 
iat nobody supposed they 
material forms of the sehen 





would find in the 
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As if the mainspring of a watch should start | m 
nto independent life, and go to searching T 
hrough the rest of the machinery in the at- | st 
empt to find that of which itself was the repre- fr 
entative; and should then declare, on its honor | W 
as a good picce of steel, 


Whether or not there be anything about man 
rightly called supernatural, we know that, at 
any rate, he is natural. He is a part of the life 
and order of the world; and thus, in all the 
manifestations of his varied life, he is |W 
me of the central power and life of 


the universe. He is a part of the divine mani- 


reveals ? 
In him first, so far as we know, does the 


world come up into a consciousness of personal 
While this does not prove that the 
inscrutable power of the world is a person, it 
does prove that this power is at least as much 
as, and as good as, personal. : 
Then beyond this personality that conscious- 
ness reveals, man manifests all those qualities 
that we call social, moral and spiritual—love, 
devotion, self-sacrifice, purity, integrity, patri- 
otism, heroism and the ‘enthusiasm of human- jt 
ity.” The mother watches tirelessly over some |) 
sick child, or she gives herself to the care of 
one idiotic or deformed. She forgets selfish- 
ness, and finds pleasure in wasting away, and 
wearing out her life for the sake of her mother- 
love. Men ride at the front of embattled ar- 
mies, meeting danger, nor shunning death, tor 
the triumph of some noble sentiment or intangl- 
ble principle. Winkelried takes the spears of 
the fue into his own breast that he may make a 
breach through which his followers may pour to 
a patriotic victory. Mattie Stephenson goes to 
plague-stricken Memphis, and gives her life to 
a pure pity for the helpless sufferers. John 
Brown “counts not his life dear” so he may be 
able to help a degraded mass of slaves up into 
freedom and manhood. The religious martyr 
stands chained to the stake, with the kindling 
fagots about his shrivelling limbs, when one 
false word would set him free; ané when the 
last flame leaps up his life goes out on the air, 
that still trembles with his song of triumph—and 
all for what he holds as sacred truth and divine 
light. A Jesus or a Socrates divs peaceful and 
calm, while with his last breath he forgives or 
prays for the ignorant rage or piu ible malice 
that puts him to death. : 
Now, this whole realm of the moral and spir- 
itual is a real country. These things are tacts 
of human life and history, just as much facts as 
the labelled fossil bones and the flint arrow- 
heads of scientific museums. These facts are 
real and verifiable manifestations of the power 
of which all the phenomena of the universe are 
expressions. And if this power cannot be ade- 
quately expressed in these terms of humanity, 
it is at least certain that it is as much and as 
good as these. The partial expression is not 
false; it is only inadequate. This power, then, 
is as good and loving and pitiful and devoted 
as the best manifestations of itself in humanity. 
4. One step more we will take. Above the 
common level of our humanity there rise the 
exceptional and towering summits of those 
mountainous men—seers, prophets, poets, law- 
givers, leaders of every kind=-that have served 
as landmarks and observatories for the race. 
Consider for a moment the significance of the 
fact that there have been such men. If a daisy 
springs out of the sod it is because there was a 
daisy in tie sod. If such men spring out of 
humanity it is because there is in humanity the 
stuff of which such men are made. If a man 
admires the grand and sublime it is because 
there is grandeur and sublimity in him to re- 
spond to the outer appeal. And thus the fact 
that the race is seen on its face adoring the 
idealized forms of these sublime and divine men 
is proof that humanity is potentially such as 
they. 
Now, these seers and great ones of the world 
have manifested something still more and higher 
than the common life of the race. They have 
seemed to be conscious of the divine and eter- 
nal, as other men are conscious of themselves. 
Above the low-hanging ciouds, like mountain 
peaks that forever look in the face of the clear 
heaven and gaze on the unsetting stars, they 
have looked on the tace of the divine, and have 
been conscious of fellowship with it. And they 
have so dwelt in the unchanging and permanent 
principles of life and truth that they have felt 
that they tasted immortality. I claim for these 
grand visions and hopes only what they were— 
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‘h showed | difficulty only shifts and changes; it is not re- 
pacers omgee' aoe” It always comes back on God after all. 


ply. By this theory the universe is still grow- 
ing, and, by the very terms of the conception, 
anything that is growing is never, at any par- 
ticular stage of the growth, complete. 


Wait tiil the artist is done. 
ing is bitter the first of June. 
are the things that he | then, is good science :— 


ward the probability that evil is not a real thing 


may believe in a perfect God. 


facts of the past, and waits to see the same 
forces unfuld ever new and newer glories, and 


objections that must be disposed of before our 
subject is complete. 


result of the various combinations of matter? 
Who shall say that the poems of Shakespeare, 
the science of Newton and the religion of Jesus 
are not the out-flowering of the higher and finer 
torms of matter just as much as the rose is a 
blossoming of the dust?” 
these are asked by some of the best thinkers of 
the time. 


first, if you say these things that we call intel- 
lectual and spiritual inhere in and come out of 


of the term, and matter becomes something 


of the old materialism, and makes matter only 
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then who made man fall? If it answer, | We trust we are to have no more rottenness ex- | =P o smash-up, should such a catastrophe be | and we hope those who desire real progress will | but those branch 
imminent, and as a car which should properly | not be deluded —— 
go to the dogs with the baggage, and no matter’ who really have little love for the work entrust- 
if it did, so that the rest of the train were saved. ed to them to do.—Ep. ] 
In some instances, with a rare spirit of accom- 
modation, tables are placed between the seats | 
for gambling purposes, at which the profes- 
sionals are often seen with a decoy for the 
grecnies. But worst of all are the respectability SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
who come from the other cars and countenance | 
On a long trip.it may well | THE “‘YOUNG NEW-ENGLANDER’S” STATEMENTS. 
be that most men would seek relief from the 
monotony in the smoking-car, especially if they 
are a ldicted to the weed. 
realize a surinkage of self-respect, a lowering | cellent journal. 


an, “fo: 
he devil, then who made the devil? and if it) 


ill say, Either devil or man, or both, chose 
eely to sin, then why did God permit it? or 
hy make them so that they would fall? The 


But evolution at least hints a satisfactory re- 


You 
ould not criticize a picture still on the easel. 
The summer-sweet- 
The old hymn, 


‘sHis purposes will ripen fast (slow), 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 
And then, the drift of science is pointing to- 


It is only temporary mal-adjustment, a 
Evolution, then, 

It asks not un- 
It plants itself on the solid 


tall. 
ondition to be outgrown. 


easoning faith. 


ustify grander and still grander hopes. 
It remains to notice one or two questions or 


And, 

Ist. Ihe materialist comes and says, ‘‘I grant 
hat all these things that you have said are facts ; 
yut how do you know that everything is not the 


Such questions as 


We cannot afford to slight them. 
I have two suggestions by way of reply. And 


matter, then you change the whole conception 


spiritual and divine. This is utter destruction 


a form of the eternal. It simply converts mat- 
ter into what we mean when we say spirit. But, 
in the second place, I challenge any man living 
to prove that matter is a real and substantial ex- 


and life that we call spirit. So far as any man 
can tell, matter is only the robe that spirit and 
life eternally weave for themselves, and no more 
capable of separation from them than light can 
be separated from sunshine. What~matter is, 
or what spirit is, in itself, nobody knows. So 
that to say there is nothing but matter is just as 
offensive and unwarranted dogmatism as is any 
ecclesiastical claim whatever. 
Iluxley will say that the idealism of Berkely is 
more consonant with our present knowledge 
than is dogmatic materialism. 

2. Another question: Is the God of evolu- 
tion a personal Go: ? 

Here, again, I must make a two-fold answer. 
If your term, person, implies what we mean 


sense. 
lined, localized. Any true thought of God ree- 


be bounded, outlined or localized. 


spirit.” 
but everywhere. 


you must not do it. 
sonal, but infinitely more. 


something less, than that which manifests. 
Nothing comes out of nothing. 


the greater come out of the less. 


more than the word personal can express. 


posed in high places. 


of the President’s confidential secretary, while 
also a colonel of engineers—both stations pre- 








Gen. Babcock’s Trial. 


This singular trial, involving the reputation 


1 to indicate unusual honor in the char- 





acter of the holder—has occupied the attention 
of the District Court at St. Louis for the past 
week. The prosecution has made great efforts to 
connect Col. Babcock with the whiskey conspir- 
acy, but it must be confessed they have not suc- 
ceeded, though many of the telegrams presented 


istence in itself, and as separated from the force 


Even a man like 


when we say Gov. Rice is a person, or Queen 
Victoria is a person, then any thoughtful mind 
will have to say No; God is nota person in that | 
This kind of personality is limited, out- 


oynizes him as infinite, and the infinite cannot 
You must 
not paint God as Moses and Michael Angelo did, 
as only a great man, exalted and sitting on a 
throne, even if you give him the brow of Jove, 
and put the lightning in his grasp. Jesus as- 
serted the higher idea when he said, ‘‘God is a 
He is not on Zion or Gerizim alone, 
But, on the other hand, if by 
denying him personality you take away from 
him something, and lower him in your thought, 
He is not less than per- 
Personality, in man, 
is one of his minor manifestations; and tiat 
which is manifested is not something more, but 


Neither does 
God, then, is 
all of good and great and helpful that we mean 
by personal; and beyond that he is infinitely 


Who, then, is the God of evolution? Not the 


re 


have a suspicious look, and some transactions in 
the way of forwarding money are suggestive of | ; 
profit from his intimacy with subsequently dis- 
graced and convicted men. The suspicions 
evolved by the case appear to be against Bab- 
cock; still, the government have not proved his 
guilt. Itis evident he was in bad company ; 
and yet he might have been so wholly without 
his knowledge. There is no class of men more 
subtle than liquor conspirators; wherever one 
of their rings has been unearthed, since the 
establishment of the internal-revenue sy stem, it 
has been found that its ramifications were wide 
and astonishing. The chief feature is to have 
a cloak of respectability by the association of 
some reputable or official person. Babcock 
may have heen used u::wittingly in this case. 
The desperation with which the counsei for 
the defendant have fought against the introduc- 
tion of certain testimony indicates cither one or 
the other of two things—that St. Louis is a prej- 
udiced place in which to try any government 
officer, or that the more of evidence introduced 
made it the worse for Babcock. The President 
evidently leans to the former hypothesis. He 
believes the controlling sentiment of the com- 
munity is against any friend of the administra- 
tion, and particularly against any personal friend 
of his own—in a word, that these convictions are 
more for political effect than in the interest of 
justice and honest government. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the President gives Bab- 
cock all the aid in his power; he never did de- 
sert a friend ‘‘under fire,” and in this case he is 
credited with an absolute confidence in his sec- 
retary that nuthing can shake. Loyalty to his 
friendship under such circumstances is as hon- 
orable as, among politicians, it is rare. 

Word comes from Washington that the Pres- 
ident feels more than ever that this trial has 
been aimed at him, and that there is likely to be 
a change in the Cabinet as the result, whatever 
the verdict may be. Bluford Wilson, the So- 
licitor, and Secretary Bristow, alike are likely 
to surrender their places through the prosecu- 
i tion. At present writing there seems no indi- 
cation of pronounced or open difference between 
the President and the Secretarv; indeed, it is 
not learned that the former accuses the latter of 
desire to annoy him, but thinks he should have 
discovered the motives of those who did, and 
prevented the consummation of their plans. 








MINOR MATTERS. 

No New State Prison at Concorp.—On 
Tuesday afternoon the House of Representa- 
tives put an extinguisher on the projected new 
State Prison at Concord. Mr. Kimball of Bos- 
ton renewed his opposition of former years. 
Mr. Ropes of Boston seconded the opinions of 
Mr. Kimbaitl, and Mr. Kellogg of Pittsfield 
called upon the members not to neglect this 
opportunity for economy, and thus relieve this 
State, now so helplessly and deeply involved in 








the Old Testament; not the Zoroastrian Oro- 
mazda, ruling but half the world; not the 
Hindo Brahm asleep in the heavens; not a 





grand visions and hopes. But, as such, they 
were facts, had a source and meaning. 


ing than a mountain or a world. 

Humanity, then, at its summit, has had these 
outlooks, gained these glimpses of something 
better than it ever saw realized, and gazed ata 
“ight that never was on sea or land.” 

What, now, has been sv far developed? The 
material world is a manifestation of existence, 
order, beauty and power. 
eal world, and in humanity, is the manifestation 
of progress. Human history tells of a ‘power 
that makes for righteousness.” The ordinary 
lite of humanity speaks of love, devotion, hope, 
self-sacrifice, purity, pity, and all the range of 
powers and facultics that we call moral and 
spiritual. The seers have had visions and have 
dreamed dreams of a divine lite with which they 
could commune, and of an immortality they 
could consciously taste. 

And these things all are facts of human knowl- ( 
edge. And they all are outcomes and manifesta- ft 
tions of the infinite and inscrutable lite and 
power of which all phenomena are expressions. 
So much, then, we know about God. The 








But the claim is made that 
] 


2 lily; and though we cannot say “These are | 5Preads undivided, operates unspent; 

v Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns 

| As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 





not only, but that he fills all these conceptions 


Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That changed through all, is yetinall the same; 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 


God is, then; and he is infinitely be- | He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all.” 


throne, to be reached only through mediators. 
The righteousness which is by evolution speak- 


eth on this wise: Say not in thy heart Who | prison, it would have been built by this time, 
Y | and possibly Winslow would be in it. Mr. 
ee Who will descend into the deep to bring him} opie of Westfield opposed the further prose- 

pt 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart. 
History, in the physi- | says this with a reality and meaning never said 
before. 
tongue of Wordsworth, and speaks of 


shall ascend into heaven to bring him down? 


thee, 
And it 


But what saith it? God is nigh 


Or it borrows thebeautiful and mystic 


“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
Ali thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 
dr, with Alexander Pope, it is ready to run its 
‘aith into music, and sing :— 
‘All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 


mechanical contriver, or the Oriental despot of 


[farther expenditure at Concord. Mr. Hale of 
deity dwelling in temples and only to be sought Boston said that a quarter of a million would 
For the | at special altars; not the partial and implacable} be well spent in stopping this extravagance. 
vision of an ideal can no more come out of noth- | God of Calvin; not one sitting afar on his! [py his opinion, if Gov. Talbot had not obsti- 





zives through all life, extends through allextent, 


‘o Him no high, no low, no great, no small; 








ond any conception we can frame or any | 


And | when he wrote: ‘The invisible things of Him | 
further still, we see everywhere, on leaf andj from the creation of the world are clearly seen, i 
flower, on sunlit cloud, on curl of ocean surf, x 
in mountain outline, and in wild-wood glade, an 
inexpressible beauty that becomes the inspira- 
tion of artist and of poet. 

Here, then, in inanimate nature, we see and 
know existence, motion, order and beauty, and 
know thein as the outcome, as the real and true 
manifestation, of the inscrutable and ineffable 


being understood by the things that are made.” | 
From ‘the things that are made,” then, and Es 
as matter of pure science, we know that God | 
is. And we know that in him are qualities that 
manifest themselyes as power, order, intellect, | 
beauty, love, pity, devotion, and all that we call | 
by the terms moral and spiritual. You may 


one of his characters that the world is too small 
in which to hide. 
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The End of Winslow’s Career, 

Dickens puts the confession into the mouth of | 





Winslow has found it so, 


call them attributes, you may call them by some | and furnishes the counterpart to the novelist’s 


other term, you may not call them at ail; but | creation. 


the fact that these qualities are manifested re- 
Inains just the same. fe. 
And now I must call attention to two or three | hi 


against the nature and character of God as | 


conceived by the old-creation theory of the | 
And, é 

Ist. If he is objective to and outside of the | ne 

universe, as the architect is outside of the house 


th 


of God as making and ruling nature, as though | Sti 


But the infinite must include the all. 


This is a relic of the |‘ 


| : . 
fici 


This difficulty is perfectly 


. 


security. 
| Bow-street police-station, and now awaits the 


city, now on board a Cunarder, to return, a 
| baffled criminal, to this country. 
Winslow says he took but six thousand dol- 
he old ‘lars with him, partly the means of his wife from 


He wants | emigration flowed into the United States thick 


If no other} and his 


Sailing to Rotterdam, he crosses | 
| 

: : F aie 

8 pursuers, and is caught in the wilderness in 





s family left in Holland. It was short work 
e Assistant Secretary of the American Lega- 





tion, Mr. Chesebrough, guided by a Boston disqualified 


wspaper man, Mr. Balch, made of his faneied 
He was dragged out, brought to the 


ites in the hands of officer Dearborn of this 


His family 








dsposal of property her own. 


as a commissioner. 


debt, from the large additional burden threat- 


ened. Mr. Washburn of Worcester opposed 


nately refused to approve the plans for the new 








t 
cution of the work. Mr. Pierce of Milton also 


opposed the turther building of the prison. 
Mr. Paul of Boston said that an expenditure of 
$500,000 would be economized in stopping the 
further building. After some further debate a 
substitute bill of Mr. Kimball's was adopted 
providing for discontinuing the work upon the 
new prison, and appropriating $300,000 for re- 
pairing and altering the old prison at Charles- 
town. 





t 





ANOTHER State InvesticaTion.—The Leg- 
islature is now after Mr. Albert D. Briggs, of } b 


Springfield, one of the Railroad Commissioners, 
for building and selling bridges to railroad cor- | \ 





porations. The law provides that no person in | the cause of education, and that he was faithful 

the employ of a railroad corporation shall act | to the duties of his office, has nevér, so far as 

Mr. Briggs has been for | we know, been denied; and yet it seems there 

several years the senior member of a firm of |are many who feel that the welfare of the | 
bridge-builders. 
but every one who knew him knew his business. | of a different man. 
His firm, both before and since his appointment, | wrong in this opinion, but it argues no injustice 
has built railroad bridges, and one or more Mas- | to an individual to give a position to another 
sachusetts railroads have contracted with him | better fitted for it. 
for the erection of bridges while he has held the | nearly an equal number of votes, Mr. Harris, 
office of commissioner. When he was appointed | is also well known to those interested in the | 
he valled the Governor's attention to the nature | public-school system. 


over to England, hoping, doubtless, to bewilder | opinion would probably be confirmed, if brought | feel to be characteristic of the best minds of 
a { ° * : 

to the test, by the highest legal authority; but, | the West. He is a philosopher and a metaphy- 

whether confirmed or not, it should relieve Mr. | sician, but he is also one of the most indefati- 

Briggs from the imputation of accepting the | gable and practical of workers, and the excel- | |, ‘ : 

‘ i A " } a ; wv ithe driver and director, and the women are for 

office while knowing or suspecting himself to be j lent condition to which he has brought the | 


It is not seriously charg »' schools of St. Louis attests his good judgment 
y ged, we ; judg | woman that I saw upon the soil of this old 


believe, that he has used his official opportunities | and common-sense. . : 

5 pp nities ary ee | world was wheeling a barrow: freighted with 

to secure any personal advantage, and it is not | fort of school-buildings, school-ventilation, the |, 
{ 


expected by anybody, so far as we know, that | grading and promotion in schools, have all re- 


He has had no conceal- | he 


i 


| sel 





Tue Dirty Car.—A few years ago, when 


services as chaplain in the army and navy, | and fast from all parts of the world, there were of 


al, remembered by his fellow-citizens. 


good deeds as minister and public of- on all the railroads leading to the West forward 
He | cars on the passenger-trains called. in rather in- 
desires to be back in America as speedily as | elegant English, the ‘‘lousy” cars, 
| possible, when many things now inexplicable the epithet would apply to the whole train, be- 


» ee »Ons 4 Sa Beas ; ‘ + 
2d. If God consults, and thinks, and plans, | will be made plain. He left, he says, an attor- | cause an emigrant train; and the scenes wit- its 


This 


clouds. Against this might be bee 


3d. Then again, on the old theory, it is im-! and 


Brave old Lyman 


But the popular 


And all the theological works on the di- 


of God to man,” but succeeded only in! The 


Edward Beecher 


this only made the charge more ancient without seems to be questioned in the’ public talk. 
clearing it up. There is no use in trying to 
evade it. ind- 
loving God might have made a better world. | 


An ail-wise, all-powerful and alle | and 


The world is neither physically 


| . 
And John Stuart Mill — 


deem 


lle says if God tion 


If the | prud 


‘is only abroad. 


remains to be known. 


: And to say that, being 1 : * : zo. | i ‘ iti 
he had a right to do as he nae is pee ie | say, Let it out! We want to know if trusted | who might inadvertently open the door thereof Mr. Philbrick led his work with skill and suc- | both in Bremen and Berlin, and can bear wit-| brain. The book states woman's position be- 


ing divine id Napoleons of history by mak- | Gnanciers have heen operating with Winslow, 
apg infamous cruelty that “might | or conniving at his forgeries—if our business 
nor morally perfect. 
only voices the thought of all earnest and hon- 
est minds when he praises his wife as one “free 
from that superstition that ascribes a pretend -d 
Perfection to the universe.” e 
made the best world he could then he is not all- 
mighty ; andif he could have made a better and | this 
did not, then he is not perfect goodness 
church says the : 


'genufne. A bank president of one of the in- 
stitutions at which Winslow had accommoda- 


earth is cursed for the fall of | when Winslow is put on trial than the reverse? 


n caught. 


acquaintances would have been a greater that when the rig of many of these emigrants Harris; but in all that is meritorious in his | 
|punishment to him than any incarceration in| should be duly cleansed, and they should have | methods and ideas Mr. Philbrick is his equal. 
prison here. What are a few years in durance | taken a whiff or two of the atmosphere of a de- What we have achieved of success in the Bos-, German school-girls for composition writing, | should take up the cause of their rights in the 


latter is the most terrible punishment. 


Whatever it may be, we | 


ods are so rotten that forged paper is 


ned better under some circumstances than 
| 


has resigned within a day or two. Does 
indicate that the directors think it more 
ent to have him disconnected with the bank 





that she must take the next car. 
needs such a hint, fora single sniff of the out- | hig opposition, has always been so; he has no | It is a common saying among Germans that no 
raged air of one of them sends her about her | confidence in popular education, and no desire | girl is at liberty to marry until she has knitted | and socially. She seemed to me to comprehend 

itwo bushels of stockings; an exaggeration, no / the ground thoroughly, to reason convincingly, 

double-headed system, with | doubt, but still a natural fruit of the socia} tree. |and to be in deadly earnest. She wished to, 
room, and the ferule | Above and beyond this education of the fingers | hold public meetings, bnt doubted if she could 
With a smaller body | there is a very fair standard of intellectual | get an audience. So far as she knows she 
Higher than the American | stands utterly alone; and I hardly believe that 
any one will second her. Her manner was ex- 
aggerated, fanatical, somewhat bitter, I thought. | Republicans four, and Democrats eleven; th 


ney with means sufficient to pay his indebted- | nessed within, where men, women and children Philbrick, and without fear or favor will appoint | 

ess, and wonders he did not attend to the busi-| were huddled together in such dirty shape as the most worthy and able to the post of super- 
s. The general delight is that Winslow has | they had acquired on shipboard, were far from 
He was so cunning and audacious | conveying an elevated conception of the char- 
that the public sense is gratified that he has acter of the new importation, or of their ante- 
that I was altogether such an one as thyself: ‘been “come up with.” Yet there are many cedents in the countries from which they came. 
‘ | who think that his enforced absence from home | For all that it was evident to the casual observer 


He js at Charlestown compared to fretting one’s life cent society, there was material of usefulness, ton schools for the last twenty years we owe 
away in a country from which he could not if not of honor, among them, and they might | largely to Mr. Philbrick, who, with great tact, 
move without arrest, with small and precarious , fairly be welcomed as so much added to the na- has inaugurated reforms, overcome opposition, 
But, without and made his plans a permanent feature of our 


hav 


But she seldom | cess 


business with an xclamation of ‘“ Oh, good- | for a superintendent at all; he would go back, 


{ 


| ness!” on her lips: What with the fumes of if possible, to the 
tobacco, the dirty expectoration ‘covering the all the classes in a single 
floor, and the un*empt character of most of the the insignia of authority. 

occupants, the smoking-car is unquestionably | to cooperate with, Mr. Philbrick will speedily | training for girls. 
the dirty car of the train. As if in recognition | show, in our judgment, 
of such a fact it is placed the nearest to a blow- | jties as an educator and director of learning | ticulars, falls below it in the range of studies; 


this abomination. 


Ages.” 


suggestion that any injustice would be done to 
our former superintendent, Mr. Philbrick, by 
appointing another person. 


present school-board have served on the com- 
mittee during the time of his administration 
they may be supposed to be well acquainted 
with his services. 
position, two years ago, certainly leaves the 
field perfectly free for any new candidate, and 
the one question to the mind of the board should 


the Boston schools what-they ought to be ? 


| acter, and the development of self-respect anc 


aman would be a very valuable acquisition to | 
us, and would help give to our schools more | 


human nature which most people feel that they 
now lack seems extremely probable; and we | 
Sometimes | jope, therefore, that those entrusted with the | 
important duty of selection will weigh his mer- 


intendent of schools. 
constituted we feel that it is safe to leave the | 


issue. x. 


n the scale of being, to find themselves sur- 


rounded only by the viler elements of society. 
The railroad officials teil us that the smoking- 
car is a sort of safety-valve to the rest of the 
train, as, following their affinities, the more ras- 
cally of the passengers naturally crowd therein. 
Be it so! 
the fact and shun it accordingly. 


But let decent people be warned ot 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





“Examiner” and “The Rock of Ages.” 


Epitor CommMonweattuH:—As we finished 


reading the article of ‘‘Examiner,” in the Com- 
monwealth of last Saturday, we came very near 
asking, ‘‘Who is he?” , 
will not. 


But we did not, and 
Indeed, we do not care to know who 
he is, but do hope, to be sure, that he is a more 
sensible person than his communication would 
lead us to suppose him to be. Poor Toplady! 


How terribly he wouid feel if he knew through 


what a close examination his sublime ** hymn 
of the ages” has been subjected. We 
ever find consolation in the fact that his ‘“*Ex- 
aminer” 


how- 


more idea of the spiritually beautiful than the 
chap had of the sublime in nature who, when 


looking for the first time upon the Falls of 


Niagara, exclaimed, ‘‘Heavens! what a place 
to sponge a coat!” 
the tailor, but *‘Examiner”’—we are inclined to 
look upon him as some callow collegian who, 
seized with an attack of cacethes serabendi, was 
trying to see how ridiculous he could make him- 
self appear; and, if this was the case, he has 
succeeded beyond a question. But, callow col- 
legian or otherwise, a more pretentiously silly 
piece of hypercriticism we have not read for 
many days. On the criticism itself (after read- 
ing which we felt like exclaiming, with another, 
“Oh, my!”) we will not bestow so much as a 
serious thought; and for the reason that it is 
not worthy of one. We will, however, direct 
‘*Examiner’s” attention to the little note of 
yours, Mr. Editor, following his communica- 
tion, and commend him to the study of the 
candor and prudence it inculeates before he 
plumes himself for another flight into the re- 
gions of criticism. Nor need we speak, par- 
ticularly, of the hymn, to the utter extermina- 
tion of which “Examiner” comes with such a 
flush of brains and flourish of trumpets. It 
has stood the test of time, and its singing and 


its reading has been a source of comfort to 


Indeed, there is no 
hymn in the language that expresses more fully 


thousands the world over. 


and clearly the typical idea of Paul, as reeord- 
ed in First Corinthians, tenth chapter and fourth 
verse: ‘*And did all drink of the same spiritual 
drink; for they drank of that spiritual Rock 
that followed them; and that Rock was Christ.” 
Throwing aside all theological notions and prej- 
udices we very much question whether there is 


amore beautiful, more spiritual, or a sweeter 
iuyymn in any language than Toplady’s ‘*Rock of 


Herperr. 








The Boston School-Superintendent, 


Epiror COMMONWEALTH :—An article in your 


last week's issue calls attention to the very im- 
portant election of 
the school-board. 


school-superintendent by 
While heartily agreeing with 
most of it we think there is no reason in the 


Mr. Philbrick held 
he office for several years, and as most of the 


But his resignation of the 


e, Who is the person best qualified to make 
That 
fr. Philbrick is a sincere and able worker in 


| 


| 
' 


But surely they must | 


seems to be as devoid of soul as the 
Egyptian Anubis, and that he seems to have no 


Out of regard for him—not 





New-Enylander’ 
which have been heaped upon him in Santa 
Barbara, rather commend him and his efforts 





in saving not only many people’s money, but 
also their lives. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


pect of women’s rights in Germany. 
a very pleasant chapter to enter upon, and I 
almost regret the promise. 





They may be right or} 


The candidate who received 


Of New England birth, 


of his business, and asked if there were any im- , he had the training of Yale College, and has 
~~ | propriety in accepting the office while continu- | since had the advantage of many years’ residence 
ing his occupation. The Governor himself saw | at the West. 
none, and referred the question to the Attorney- | knowledge of both sections of the country, and 
General, who agreed with the Governor, being | to New England culture and refinement adds 
of opinion that seliing a bridge to a railroad | the free, broad development of mind, and the 
company was not entering the.company’s em- lthorough grasp of the great leading ideas of 
ployment within the meaning of the law. This | American government and life, which we must | 


He has thus gained a familiar 


The economy and com- 


His ideas of education are liberal, and 
feels that the building-up of mind and char- 


f-reliance, are its great objects. That such 


that flexibility and thorough adaptation to | 


carefully, in comparison with those of Mr. 


To the board as now 


e had on the school-board of Boston men 


We have had other men with 


‘ ! 
. One man now on the board, foremost in 


cise some very disagreeable occupations is one 
which seems to be cheerfully accorded to Ger- 
This has never been a secret, | schools would be better secured by the election | vesareaabareglan 
} wood or bread, to be conveyed from place-to- 
| place in Berlin. At the beginning of the win- 
| ter [was astonished by being told that the Holz- 
| Frauen (women with wood) had come. 
/}down into the court [ found two women who 
had brought me a cord of wood and were wait- 
ing to be told what to do with it. 
wards carried it into the cellar on their backs, 
| bending rearly double under the burden. 
ant women used to come to the house in Freien- 
'walde, where [ spent tne summer, panting under 
the weight of a huge basket of potatoes or ear- 
.| rots always ‘strapped upon the shoulders after 
ithe same 
Frauen carry their loads. 
busy in every coal-yard that I pass, and ride 
| about the streets with men on the huge coal- 


| wagons. 


loading and unloading the coal. 
5 


| bags of grain along the dyke-road of the Elbe; 
proof of actual corruption in any form will be | ceived his close attention, and he has achieved jand she was only a type, which the year's ob- 
obtained. Indeed, Mr. Briggs has been re- | great success in these respects in his own 
garded as the soul of business honor, and as | schools. 
candid as honorable. 
ments. 


| servation has repeated at least a thousand times. 


| might awaken, these street-phenomena have 
| little bearing on what is called woman's rights 
except as they furnish evidence upon the ques- 
tion of physicat endurance and help to gauge 
the social estimate of woman in acountry where 
|} they are tolerated. 
ithe evidence within my reach bearing upon the 
present social condition of the German women. 
| 1] have taken pains, also, to invite expression of 
| opinion from many of these women themselves, 
and my comprehension of their language has 
enabled me to take in the full meaning of what- 
ever they have said. 
| generally discontented with their social stand- 
jing. 
}ideal woman that Schiller paints in the ‘Lay of 
{The foregoing is a fair statement for Mr, | the Bell,” ana to set their highest mark in its 
This ideal, by-the-way, as given | ing, so industrious. 
in this poem, is a frequent theme assigned to | they would welcome with open arms any one who 


| attainment. 


‘had occasion to hear read are pretty elucida- 
tions of this conception. 
; man 


| man maiden is concentrated upon this aim. 


his transcendent abil- | ‘‘High-school” it does not go, and, in many par- 
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CORRESPONDENUE. 
Californian Delights. 


Puivave ruta, February 15, 1876. 


I have been reading with attention the very 


interesting travels of a ‘ Young New-Eng- 
lander,” which have been appearing in your ex- 


His truthful description of 


Santa Barbara was singularly correct, and the 
niiny answers which have appeared, both in the 


Commonwealth and Santa Barbara Press, are 


nothing but—I cannot call them anything else— 


malicious falsehoods, and the writers falsifiers. 


The only thing with which I find fault in your 
correspondent is that he does not do the G. N. 


P. S. S. Co. sufficient “justice.” The firm of 
Goodall, Nelson & Perkins is a peculiar one. 
By the plentiful display of printers’ ink they 
dazzle the eye of the stranger and allure him 
to a watery grave. ‘They were the owners of 
the ‘*Ventura” and the ‘Pacific,” both of which 
have gone down during the last nine months— 
the former in the Gulf of Monterey, and the 
latter off Cape Flattery. At the former disas- 
ter the “Young New-Englander” nobly risked 
his life to save others; at the latter wreck but 
one or two lives out of two hundred were saved. 
Are these, then, I ask in justice to the commu- 
nity, are these vessels safe to travel on, espe- 
cially to so vaunted a spot as Santa Barbara ?— 
which last, though I have had some experience 
in travel, have rounded the Horn four times, 
fish d and gunned in Patagonia and Terre del 


Fuego, and wandered through the mazes of 


Brazil and Mexico, excels all other places in 
false pretences. The opinions of Californians 
regarding the G. N. P.S. S. Co. is fully ex- 
pressed in an able editorial contained in that 
lively journal, the San Francisco Weekly Chron- 
ticle, in the number of Noy. 18, 1875. 

THE REV. DR. HOUGH’S Apvocacy, 

The Rev. Mr. Hough says that the “Young 
New-Englander” did not purchase a stateroom 
For once the reverend gentleman is incorrect. 
My friend did purchase a stateroom, but, being 
bunked between two Chinaman, naturally pre- 
ferred the saloon. When his vessel had reached 
Santa Barbara a storm had carried away part 
of the wharf, so he was obliged, in common 
with the rest of the passengers, to land ing 
small boat, at the risk of his life. There are 
two hotels, but both are miserably kept; and 
even the pursers and petty officers of the steam- 
ers are “runners” for them. In the heavy fogs 
which frequently occur in Santa Barbara these 
hotels, or ‘‘taverns,” as they would be called in 
a small eastern town, are rendered still more 
uninhabitable by the dampness of their walls, 
and, as fires are not included in the regulations 
of the establishments, the discomforts of their 
guests are largely increased. There is an old 
saying: ‘See Venice and die.” Probably the 
distinguished divine who has so bravely taken 
up the glove for that enchanting spot, Santa 
Barbara, can tell me whether those five persons 
who came there, compatatively speaking, in 
good health, and who were taken home by their 
sorrowing friends dead, on the same steamer by 
which I left Santa Barbara, substituted Santa 
Barbara for Venice, and carried out that old 
quotation to the letter. 

MARSHES OR NO MARSHES? 
In another letter I notice that the writer 


seems to scoff at the idea of any marshes be- 
ing near Santa Barbara; but, if I remember 
aright, there are very large marshes back of 
Santa Barbara, near Castle Rock, where I was 
gunning; but perhaps the inhabitants of the 
good town don't use firearms except on small 
oceasions, such as the killing of the bootblack 
in the beginning of last March. 


2 LET JUSTICE RULE, 
Let every one, instead of treating the “Young 
* with calumny and derision, 


T. H. BL 





From Germany, 
Beruiy, Germany, Jan. 24, 1876. 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS, 
I have promised to say something of the as- 
It is not 
The right to exer- 


Almost every day I meet women 
arnessed with dogs to little carts laden with 


Going 


hey after- 


Peas- 


the Berlin /olz- 
These women are 


fashion in which 


As nearly as [ can judge, the man is 


The very first 


EXPECTATIONS FROM WOMEN. 
Aside from the interest which individual cases 


I have carefully studied all 


I have not found them 


They seem to accept with content the 


into joining hands with those | with a thoroughness t 
| imitate. 


more like the “Real-Schulen” 
like any other institutions, although they stop 
far short of the mark of the latter. 
report of the condition of Prussian schools, 
written by Mr. Allen of West Newton, the state- 
ment that neither physics nor geometry are a 
part of the education of girls here. 
perhaps, the case when this report was written, 


that I have very little respect for it. 
(and often smaller), spread under the table. A 


one sleeps; and I have never yet found a ser- 
vant who didn’t put one of the pillows, at bed- 
making in the morning, exactly where the feet 
had lain at night, distributing the others at in- 
tervals along the bed between the two principal 
feather-sacks. 
a room, is, in many minds, an unnecessary lux- 
ury. 
sacks for the above-named bunches of feathers, 
and which is of all possible colors, with a pre- 
dominance of red, white and blue) is changed, 
nominally, once a month; but, in my observa- 
tion, the month often stretches away into six 
weeks. 
disagreeable feature of German civilization. 
There is a great deal of the paraphernalia of 
neatness in German housekeeping, but the 
thing itself seems to me quite exceptional. One 
hears much about it, and there is, in truth, a 
great deal of rubbing and polishing in spots ; 
but of that radical and beautiful thoroughness 
which is the pride of New England women 
there are few examples here. 
habits allow the washing of the linen of a large 
household to be done only once in three months 
cannot lay great claim to the virtue of neatness. 
But the bread of Germany is one of its most 
mysterious and interesting institutions. 
never made at home, but at bakeries. 
trundled about the streets in little dog-carts, 

carried home by the joaf at night under the arm 

of a not tou neat-looking street-sweeper, etc. ; 

small boys tie it with strings and carry it home 
on their backs; and when it is there it is tum- 
bled about in an alarming way which any but 

long-suffering German brcad would resent.—But 








America, have as yet no footing whatever in 
Germany. 
claims the advocacy of political rights; its aim is 
only to open new avenues of work to women; 
and the Victoria Lyceum embodies simply the 
striving for a better culture. 
is no true 
planted on this rather unresponsive soil by aj such of the city departments as can be accom- 
warm-hearted Scotch woman. 
seem to me to lack courage. 
and precept that a woman must be subject to 
her husband—an idea which permeates saciety 
through-and-through—has been active for too 
many long centuric¢s to allow them a large share 
of daring. 
stand and discourse with interest of publig 
events, have excellent memories, and are, in 


here with rigid exactness. 
and cut deep down into society. But the Ger- | 
man women deserve far more than they have. 
It is impossible not to love them, they are so 





‘*The destiny of wo- 


ness to the beauty and excellence of the work. | fore the law, shows its injustice, and claims 
| equality in all things—educationally, politically 





patient, so self-sacrificing, so intelligent, so lov- 


876. 











t are pursued are taught 
hat America might wisely 


SCHOOLS AND TUITION. 
The ‘ Girls’ High-schoo!s ” of Prussia are 


for boys than 


Isee ina 


This was, 


but it is no longer a fact. I have myself at- 


tended dozens of lectures on physics and chem- 
istry given in a private high school for girls in 


Bremen, and the same branches are pursued in 
many of the high schools of Berlin and cther 
cities; geometry and algebra are also pursued 
by young women, though not so common in the 
schools as physics. A knowledge of Latin or 
Greek is something almost unheard of; and, 
with the exception of the half-dozen middle- 
aged teachers who are painfully pursuing these 
languages in Miss Archer’s Victoria Lyceum, I 
have seen no German woman who understands 


them, and they express great surprise that 
American girls so generally pursue them. It 
is a problem discussed in teachers’ conventions 
here, ‘*How far shall girls be allowed to pursue 


the natural sciences ?”—a fact which shows that 
Germany, with her usual moderation and con- 
servatism, means to set a limit tu the education 
of herwomen. Although Prussia is very proud 
of her system of education she does not ut- 
terly ignore what America thinks on the sub- 
ject, for I saw, not long since, a somewhat 
lengthy review of Miss Brackett’s book, ‘*Edu- 
cation of American Girls,” in one of the Dres- 
den school magazines. English and French, 
natural history, botany, arithmetic, drawing, 
singing and religion, are taught in all girls’ high 
The mention of the last-named branch 
of study tempts me to wander away into another 
field, but I recall that I am to write upon wo- 
man’s rights. 
CONCESSIONS TO WOMEN. 
The last ten years have been very fruitful in 
concessions to women. The more comprehen- 
sive courses of school-study; the birth of the 
Victorit Lyceum, which gives the Berlin wo- 
men the privilege of hearing the best lectures, 
on the deepest subjects, from the best profess- 
ors procurable, either from the university or 
among the private scholars of this city; an1 the 
Lette-Verein, which teaches girls book-keeping 
and telegraphy, as well as many other things 
not so new to them, all fall within the last de- 
cade. 


schools. 


HOUSEKEEPING INSTRUCTION, 

In addition to all this help from external 
sources, there is a home-training which few 
girls escape—an initiation into the details of 
housekeeping; and a good many young women, 
who are now teachers or artists, have told me 
of that dreadful era in their lives when they 
were forced to learn the routine drudgery of 
the kitchen. A German kitchen, by-the-way, 
has few of the characteristics of the American. 
It is too dark, and too small and cheerless, and 
has none of those elements of brightness and 
roominess, and even cosiness, that make it 
habitable to the servant. Indeed, German 
housekeeping is mostly on such a puny scale 
A carpet 
means a rug, five feet long by four feet wide 


bed is three or four feather-sac''s, among which 


Airing a bed, or, indeed, airing 


Bed-linen (which consists only of outer 


This has been to me, I think, the most 


A nation whose 


It is 
It is 








But the situation is enough to make her so. 
If this woman lives let Germany beware! The 
tempest of this latest modern reform is gathering 
and will break over the heads of these self-satis- 
fled German men, and they will smile and go their 
way, and German women will hear and believe, 
but will not dare to agree; and the woman who 
attempts it will die embittered and disappointed, 
and a century later other women will take up 
the work and carry it to completion. Such is 
my prediction; not a cheerful one, but I fear it 
is More than half true. I have promised this 
lady to put her in communicati mm with the wo- 
men of New England who are working in the 
Same cause. At some future time I may do so 
by special means; but as some of my country- 
women who promote this cause may read this 
letter I give her address here—**Fraulein Joe 
sephine Freytag, Friedenau, near Berlin.” As 
the lady does not understand English the cor- 
respondence would not be without imy 


Martrua A. 


vedimenta, 
HLARDAKER. 





BRIEF NOTES, 
The American @iimister at the @ urt of St 
James, Mr. Schenck, has resigned, 
The sale of Young's hotel has not been con- 
summated, and ‘George’ 
dinners as usual. 


will continue to serve 


Boston merchants and business men who 
really desire the prosperity of tieir city do not 
go to New York to embark whin they sail for 
Europe. 

Rumors have been circulating in Now York 
that Tweed was not far away, and would proba- 





bly appear in court some day during the trial of 
| the six million suit against him, and testify in 
| his own behalf. 


There is no reason to believe that the junior 
| editor of the Salem Gazette will take an in- 
| Spector's berth in the Boston custom-house even 
| though Governor Rice's recommendation should 
| prove potential. 

Speaker Kerr of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives has retired temporarily from ill- 
ness, and Sunset Cox has been chosen Speaker 
protempore. The latter is now where he can 
do the least harm to his party. 

The Board of Aldermen, unable to agree upon 
details, have abandoned their purpose of re- 
ducing the pay of persons in the employ of the 
city, and have voted to continue salaries and 
wages as at present. It is well. 

The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society 
(late Rev. Theodore Parker's) of this city, at 
an unusually full parish meeting, last Sunday, 
extended an unanimous invitation to Rev. M- 
D. Conway to become their minister. 

A movement, having for its object the nomi- 
nation of Judge David Davis, of Illinois, as the 
Democratic candidate for President, has made 
its appearance at Washington. Davis will be a 
considerable aspirant tor the nomination. 

The Revere Beach railroad has declareda quar- 
terly dividend of two per cent. on its business of 
the last six months. In honor of the wisdom of 
President Lawrence of the Eastern road, re- 
garding ils success, one of its new locomotives 
may be called **Problematical.” 

An offer of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanie Association to lend a hand to the centen- 
nial exposition by calling upon its members for 
a display of goods, covering at least twenty 
thousand square feet, has been declined by the 
managers from the want of room. : 

The Sunday Courier’s man who saw Wine- 


low on a Boston street the day after he sailed 





for Europe, was the younger brother of the well- 
known citizen who bowed to Dr. Parkman the 
day after that interview with Webster at the 
medical college, nearly a generation ago. 

The role of unfortunate debtor who can pay 
twenty-five cents only when the assets show @ 
possible dividend of sixty or seventy is about 
played out in Boston. Our down-town business 
nen are pot disposed longer to furnish capital 
for a re-start in business to such debtors. 

The Concord (N. H.) Monitor challenges the 
Democratic candidate's (Daniel Marcy's) triends 
to produce a single instance during Marcy's two 
years in Congress where lie did not vote against 
every proposition to pay the soldier ‘who was 
fighting for the Union, and every appropriation 
to put down the rebellion. 

Henry H. Faxon says in the Quincy Patriot 
nothing would please him more than to give 
the poor of tke town a few thousand dollars 
each year, in the winter months, if he could be 
encouraged in his efforts in the suppression of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors by ‘he citizens 
at the annual town-niceting. ; 

The advisory council in the Beecher case 
have been in session since ‘Tuesday at Brooke 


lyn, and put Mr. Beecher through a course of 
questioning, 


He answered promptly, generally 


satisfactorily, and often with wit and humor. 
The bottom facts of the case are not inquired 
into—only the question of ie church discipline. 


Several papers have been working up a new 
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WOMAN’S CONDITION SOCIALLY. 


ever heard. 


: bike de ; case of postoffice robbery, “supposed at En- 
"a > ) " 2g * j ' ” bale " E 

my as lds fair = se wih ee rights } fleld,” with ramifications to “Boston and other 

in the same sense thas Mark Twain’s ‘‘Ascent ! cities,” which 

of Vesuvius” deals with that theme. 


never occurred, and of which 


| neither special agent Ficld, nor anybody else, 


Were Burt now postmaster this 


Woman's rights, as that term is understood in| enterprise would be characteristic; but, he being 


| 
ms : 3 eee 
The Lette-Verein, particularly, dis- ; 
{ 
} 
' 


This, however, 
German growth; it is an exotic 
: | 
German women 
The principle | 


Yet they are very patriotic, under- 


When public sentiment has sufficiently | 


THE FUTURE OF GERMAN WOMEN. 
Woman’s sphere is individually marked out | 
The lines are sharp | 


But I am not so sure that 


li 


She had been engaged on it some three 


| been supposed to be the rightful 


| try, too, is awake to the subject. 


: | : : ; | George H. Hoyt made 
and the consequent essays which I have often | American sense. Yet I think they will soon be | ee 3 


| put to the test, and this is the reason of my 

conviction: Some few days ago a lady, possibly 
is to be a wife and perfect housekeeper,” | forty years of age, came to me, saying that she 
says this poem; and all the training of the Ger- | had been sent by Miss Archer, and that she} 
A | wanted to talk to me of a book she had written, 

woman’s education implies complete familiarity | and of further work in connection with it. She 
| with the needle and its uses, both in sewing and proceeded to tell me of the aim and 
| knitting, as well as in embroidery, and this is | this book, which is now on the eve of publica- | 
| made a part of the regular school-training, as | tion. 
obligatory in Prussia as the attendance at school | years; had devoted time, strength and money 
\itself. Every year there is an exhibition of the | without stint; had searched criminal records, 
| needle-work executed within that time in each | law-books, newspapers and history for her facts, 


meeting in the 
evening, and stated that although hie 
strong drink for sixteen years he 
: total 


gnant copperhead during the war. 


against rebellion, and one of 
fenders of slavery. 

| (June 14, 1864,) chiefly in support of slavery, 
tin which he said: “1 
| President [Lincoln) will go down to posterity 
| with the deep execrations of all who love and 


vote standing yeas 41, nays 13. 
tors were absent, most ct them being paired. 
Of those voting for the bill 
licans and eleven Democrats. 


out of office, why it is continued is a puzzle. 


The city government intend to look out for 


the safety of the valuable portraits in Faneuil 
| Hall by making such changes in the lower story, 
when the present leases of those persons now 
| occupying the same for market purposes shal 
expire, as will fit said story for occupancy by 


modated thergin, with a view to the better pro- 
tection against fire. 


Some indications appear, says the New York 
Times, that the Democrats are already weary of 


the present session ot Congress, as indeed it is 
natural that they should be, for it has done very 
little for them beyond getting them into repeated 
| scrapes. They have made many failures, and 
|not a single success, and this is not by any 
capacity, not one step behind the women of means a brilliant record for a party which is 
America; but in attainment and in daring they } about to appeal to the 5 
are behind us—but only from lack of opportu- 
nity. 
grown to allow them equal educational privil- 
eges, and especially when German men shal! 
cease to rule over them as now, they will show 
the world something more than a nation of | 
housekcepers. 


eountry to plac e it in 


power. 


Superintendent Small, of Salem, claims for 


| that city the honor of establishing the first free 
| school in the State, though Bosten has hitherto 


claimant. Sa- 


| lem was settled in 1626, and in 1625 the leaders 
! were advised to get some Indian children ‘‘to 
' : ] } ” 
; train up to reading, and consequently religion. 

In 1637 


| opened a school. ‘I 


Rev. Join Fisk went to Salem and 


« first record of a school 
in 1642. 


n Boston, Mr. Small cliutms, was made 


There is quite a revival of the old Washing- 


| tonian fervor in the temperance cause just now. 
| We have considerable of it in Boston; the coun- 


Up at Athola 


| revival is making good progress, where Colonel 


t rousing speech at a 


Methodist church, last Sunday 


| had used 
been a 


months, and 


had 


abstinence man i seven 


| proposed to continue so. 


Daniel Marcy, the Democratic candidate for 


contents of, @overnor of New Hampshire, was a very ma- 


He was 


in the 38th Congress, and there he was one of 
; the most unscrupulous opponents of the war 


the most rabid de- 
He delivered one speech, 


believe the name of the 


revere the Union.” 


The centennial appropriation bill was passed 


| by the Senate as it came from the House, the 


Sixteen Sena- 


thirty were Repub- 
The nays were, 


blown down by the 
ing last. Its tru 
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Democratic vote for and against the bill being {cellany, and is as readable as ever in its palmy 

exactly the same. The centennial commission | days—if the present be not those. 

will now be entirely free to go on with its plans,| Meggrs, Whitney, Warner & Frost are sellin 

and Gen. Hawley gives assurance that the ex-| shirt-fronts at twenty cents, and cuffs at te 

hibition will be ready to open on the day fixed. | cents per pair—all superior linen, and of extr: 
The Traveller tells the story that, last week, | thickness. 

the entire furniture, with the splendid and costly | Shepard, Norwell & Co. will open, Monday, 

paintings, belonging to a gentleman who has| new lines of black silks at very low figures. 

figured in his day as a prominent politician, and | Black brilliantines and hernanis are also among 

as president of two of the largest railroad cor- | their choice goods. 

porations ia the country, were seized by the Mesers. Macullar, Williams & Parker are 

sheriff for a non-fulfillment of a mortgage. The making a special sale of winter clothing that 

whole of this personal property, which cost the must attract attention from the lowness of price 

owner not less than fifty thousand dollars, was combined with the excellence of the goods. 

brought to a well-known auction-house in this | Their advertisement well sets furth the merits 

city and filled nine two-horse teams, and yet | o¢ their offer. 

less than ten years ago the signature of this 


gentleman commanded millions! it Us © sory strong: suaamnpnpeer Sent “she 


: “Palace” clothing store makes this week in be- 
John Oliver, Esq., of Richmond, Va., for | hai of the interests of the common people—its 
merly of this city, an agent of the Missionary | whole stock reduced to the very lowest figures 
Industrial School in that city, will soon be in/ fp wash on delivery. Prices that ruled before 
Boston to present the claims of that institution | 4. war are promised. Wink dee emotes 
to our benevolent citizens. We have seen a} jont deliberately. The ‘Palace” is a sure 
photograph of their building, and it is a credit- place to trade. 
able brick structure. Fifteen hundred dollars 
have been paid on it, and four thousand more 
are wanted. It is for colored youths. Mr. 
Oliver is well recommended, and the school has | 
warm endorsements from Congressman Stowell, 
Rev. J. W. Parker, formerly of this city (now | 
of Washington), and others. 


It is pleasant to know that Cushman & Brooks 
are again in good shape to go on with their pop- 
ular sales of ladies’ goods of every description. 
They have a substantial and seasonable assort- 
ment of all kinds of staple articles, and their 





: ; | hereafter as hitherto. We know the ladies like 
Frank Bird has sat down upon the claim of to shop at 35 and 39 Temple place. 

George M. Weston of Maine for compensation 

for services rendered Massachusetts in obtain- 





: PERSONAL NOTES. 
ing from the general government war-claims of ss 
the war of 1812 due the State. He says: ‘I Mr. Stowe, son of Prot. C. E. and Mrs. H. 
enter my earnest protest against the payment by | B. Stowe, is a student in the Episcopal Divinity 
Massachusetts of a dollar to Weston for lobby | School at Cambridge. 








services at Washington. I don’t suppose there 
is any statute of limitations against such a per- | erdy Johnson the oldest cabinet minister of the 
fectly groundless claim being presented year / United States in point of years and appoinment. 


after year; but it ought to be stopped, and a 





full report presented I goa’ believe he will | of moving and lifting buildings, celebrated his | 
have the check to come again.” | semi-centennial, Tuesday evening, by a retinion | 
Mr. Blaine has made a strong speech on the of personal friends, at his residence on Upton | 
currency. It is regarded on all hands as an} street. His dealing with heavy weights fitted | 
unanswerable argument for honest money. He | him particularly to care for his guests on this 
declared emphaticaily and unequivocally for the | happy occasion. 
resumption of specie payments, and one of the | Geasu GroanWeed's last Sale ae the. Rew) 
most forcible parts of hi» speech was the dem-| yo Times tells how near she came to death 
onstration that the coromerce of the country is on the Mer de Glace, near Chamounix. She | 
ruled by the gold standard, whether our paper | was musing on the sad fate of a young English | 
money is redeemable in gold or is at a discount. | lady when, as she says, ‘My mule, in making 
Mr. Tarbox of this State replied, finding fault | 4 turn in the narrow path above the gorge, lost | 
with the dominant party for our financial con- | his footing by the earth giving way behind him. | 
dition. It is said Mr. T. was able to rejoin | For a moment we thought our mountainecring 
at once by the posssession of a copy of Mr. | wa, about over—my mule and I. But we made 
| a desperate struggle to keep ourselves from the 
That old landmark, the big elm, near the! abyss—he with all the strength of his forelegs, | 
frog-pond, on But the 
growing when Beston was settled, and is on the | faithful animal struggled and scrambled till he 


Blaine’s speech which was stolen at Bangor. 
3oston Common, which was/J with all my might and his mane. 


first map of the town, engraved in 1722—which | saved us both.” | 


was @ famous “liberty-tree” before the revolu-| 4) interesting case has lately been called to | 
tion—under which executions have taken place the attention of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
and revival mectings been held—and which is | Tp the year 1856, when **Fanny Fern’—the lit- | 
earliest in our memory as the place for kicking | erary name of Mrs. Farrington, the sistes of N. | 
lighted tar-balls on Fourth-of-July nights—was | P. Willis—was at the mature age of forty-five | 
blown down by the high wind ot Tuesday even-  1,. was married to Mr. James Parton, the au- | 
ing last. Its trunk was largely decayed and thor of the ‘‘Life of Horace Greeley,” and other | 
hence had not strength enough to resist the force works, who was then at the age of thirty-four; 
of the wind. Of late years the tree had been but now. in 1876, when Mr. Parton hae arrived 
carefully guarded. Probably another tree will 4) the mature age of fifty-four, he has been 

be set out in its place. married (incautiously in view of the law) to Miss 

The death of this most estimable lady (the | Ejlen Eldridge, the youngest daughter of his de- 
late Mrs. Wm. Lioyd Garrison], although ex- | ooased wife, who is about thirty-four. The two | 


tensively noticed by the press, has not called | 


forth such extended notices as the occasion 
would scem to demand. A woman so pure, | Mass., where they went to provide a home jor 
true and courageous, and so devoted to the | the orphan daughter of Grace Eldridge, wife of 


sause of hut i was a fit companion to the ; a é : 
Sante: ot peda. fisisis the late Mortimer Thompson. Very naturally 
uncompromising champion ot treedom who : ; : Bie 
counted no sacrifice too great in his lite-long the marriage caused something of a sensation 


1 


battle with slavery. Her tender sympathy and in the quiet old town of Newburyport, for in 
encouraging words in the pore diane when | Massachusetts the people not only have q prej- 

ri t s husband was reviled and perse- 3 F . A < | 
her illustrious husban Ze ; udice against a man’s marrying his step-daugh- | 
xtent hardiv witnessed in this world | ; rae or) aes 
ution of Christ were cheering | ter, but the law positively prohibits such a| 


Accordingly, application 


| were living pleasantly together in Newburyport, | 


cuted to an 
ginee the porses egeeBiean ise 
d to his tired but not dismayed soul. Itis | inatrimonial alliance. 
ttoretiect that Mrs. Garrison was spared | was made to the Legislature to legitimatize this 


inde * 
pleasan 
to witness 
for which she 
and reproac 

A sample of Dr. jfolmes’ poem at the Ilowe 


the triumphant success of that cause 
endured long years of obloquy 
Wingham Journal, 


marriage, but the prospect of doing so not being 
favorable (as indeed later action has demon- 
strated), the’ parties proceeded to New York 
and there were remarried. It was wholly an 
oversight on the part of the clergyman and the 
couple that the union took place in the State. 
; Miss Eldridge had not lived in the family with 
Mr. and Mrs. Parton before her owa marriage. 
The present Mr. and Mrs. Parton have now per- 
> ganally asked the Legislature to sanction their 
marriage that they may reside together in this | 


memorial, which was res “ryed by the author for 
MWe ing zs 
future publication, is had ine following stan 
zas :— 
He touched the evelids of the blind, 
And le! the veil withdrawn, 
As over the midnight of the mind 
He led the light ot dawn. 
He asked not whence the fountain’s roll 
No traveller's foot has found, State 
1 otate. 
But mapped the deserts of the soul —_— 
| 
ae a 1 r TOTES 
LITERARY NOTES. | 
Messrs. J. W. Coates & Co., the publishers | 
of the Comte de Paris's History of the Civil | 
War in America, announce that the second | 
volume, containing the third and fourth volumes | 
of the French edition, will be published in | 





Untracked by sight or sound. 
W hat prayers have reached the sapphire shore, 
By silent fingers spelt 
For him who tirst through depths unknown 
His doubttul pathway felt; 
Who sought the slumbering sense that lay 
Close-shut with bolt and bar, 
And showed awakening thought the ray 
rous y i ing star. k 
Or reasons Morning u April. 
ded afi ; A promise comes from France that Louis | 
iss Georgiana Davis presided, and, atter the ,. , ] 
Mise eoryisen 15 I oe? % “ XIII. is to be proved more his own master than 
ises, Mrs. E. M. Bruce addressed | 


On Sunday last, at the woman's meeting, 
abst ih nP historians and biographers of Richelieu have 
Epe Saleen se i : i 1 iwretofore allowed the world to believe. About 

r t the ¢ ntages, disadvantages «nd needs x . 
fiig Out the nO TaRinEe ua two hundred and fitty letters, hitherto unpub- 


tof ** Patriotism,” point- 


of our ‘country, Aa Tet SAYSOE lished, written by the king to his minister, are 
said we have a Vast territory, no standing army, sik Mahon the hicks 

no royal family, no established church, and no , ae 
caste. Among our disadvantages she men-| Senator L gan has been writing a play during 
tioned the fact that at Castle Garden, alone, the his recent convalescence which was acted ata 
social assembly in Washington, the other even- 


ing. It is entitled, ‘Experiences in the Lite of 
a New Congressman,” and introduces thirteen 


emigrants arrive in numbers sutlicient to sup- 
ply a township in one day, in four years to pop- 
ulate the city of New York, and in forty years 
to double our populat ym! She thought that 
the American idea would be lost unless women 
Miss Anna Oliver 


characters, among them office-seekers, newspa- | 
per reporters, and the other persons with whom 
members of Congress are supposed to be fa 
were adimitted into politics. 
is to speak to-morrow (Sunday) at 3 P. M., in 
Wesleyan Hall building, room 19. 


miliar. 
All women The ground on which the title “Rev.” is al- | 
are cordially invited. lowed to dissenting ministers by the recent de- 
cision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


mnstderable criticism in Washington : tec z : 
Council in England is that the word is nota 


There ise 


as to the character of the matter included in the 


title of honor or courtesy which can be claimed 
by the clergy of the Established Church asa 
The judges hold that it is simply an epi- 


annual report ot Mr. Potter, the government 


irehitect. The volume consists of 


supervising at 


ired and thirty-nine pages, but of this right. 


thet, ‘tan adjective used as a laudatory epithet,” 
a mark of respect and of reverence, but nothing 


one hun 


the report proper covers only thirty-four pages. 

The remaining one hundred and five pages are 

devoted entirely te the Chicago Custom House, | more. 

and the investigations made in relation thereto. Rev. John Witherspoon’s statue at Philadel- 
r cizes treely his predecessor, Mr. phia, which will be unveiled in May, represents 


Mr. Potter cr! 
Mullett. The book is illustrated by full-page 





him in the attitude ot delivering a speech be- 
engravings of the public buildings now in pro- , tore the Continental Congress. Witherspoon 
id has five photographs of was a Scotchman by birth—a lineal descendant 





cess t efechion an 

geome of the defective stone in the Chicago Cus- of John Knox—became President of Princeton 

tom House. There are thirteen tull-page draw- College in 1768, heartily espoused the cause of 

ings ott litorent stages of the work on the Chi- the Revolution, and was the only minister among 
Ag +, and the condition of the founda- the signers of the Declaration ot Independence. 

tion Phe Boston postottice ouilding is given Phe readers of the February //arper have a 

trely Sof space. ivre treat in the shape of a review, by Mr. 


Senator Stedman ot Suffolk is opposed to re- Whipple, of American literature, beginning | 


ries, and looks upon the whole with the eariest indications thereof. Mr. Whip- 
* He ple ie as able as eny one, remarks the CArtstian 





lar politieal humbug.’ 


irgument that the business of the Unton, to treat this subject with absolute cor- 


cons s 

prese Legislature .an be accomplished im one | rectness, even if atull list of American writers 
hundred days should have but littl weight) Were required; fortunately for the reader. 
when t t that more than six weeks have though, the author speaks only of writers con- 
passed away and as vet but comparatively little | spicuous either for merit or stupidity. His es- 
* rk had been Ti Phe report that in all timates of noted American writers are as won- 
paris t tt State the eXcessive pay « f mem-. derful in conciseness as in accuracy; each one 
bers and of employes at the State House was of them contains the cream of a dozen essays 


1 point of fact. he savs. is not Written upon the writers named. Not the least 





freely discussed 
true—the fact being that the executive depart- delightful peculiarity of Mr. Whipple's contri- 


bution is the information that the subject is to 


ment of no State was run so econonical a 
basis. Massachusetts, in his opinion, should. be continued in the March number of the mag- 
be asaamed of herself for dabbling with these ; azine. 








“Jittle reductions ot salaries.” and ‘as for my 


of your nonsense I shall not!” THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Musical. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY. 


voting for avy 








said the Senator, and took seat. This 
speech confirms the report in old wards 8 and 9. 
1 the one before, that 


of this city, last fall aa The pupils’ matinee, on Saturcay last, the 


it 
had been sent to the Benate to be och, gave great pleasure to the crowd of friends 


Tremont Temple. The pro- 


Stedman 
taken care of. assembled at 
| gramme was of judicious length, and most suc- 

cessfully carried out. The opening number, 
3 ‘Capriccio Brillante,” by Mendelssohn, was 
The Nursery is again before our eyes, beau- played by Miss Lillie Macy, accompanied on a 
tiful and natty as ever—a perfect gem of a pub- ; second piano by Mr. John Orth. The clear and 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


lication. 

George A. Stevens, 757 Washington street, | ple credit to the peculiar tenets held by Mr. 
is a furniture and upholstery dealer of skill, Orth in his method of teaching. Miss Macy 
promptitude and taste. played again, toward the close of the concert, 
The March Adlanséc, jus: out, has a finemis- | quaint and beautiful piece called “‘Humores- 


| accurate rendering of this composition did am- 


Caleb Cushing becomes by the death of Rev- | 


hikes 4 Mr. John S. Blair, the well-known demon- | 
, ‘ j ra } at ¢ 2 "te x av “i s * . } 
your committee will get all the facts and have a/ .. 0. of the six mechanical powers in the way | 


| late perfected itself to a tirst place among solo- 


‘the gifted soprano singer, and Miss Emma 


lan air of good-breeding and culture. 


jdays are observed in this manner there is a 
'good deal to learn and approve of in foreign 


| Customs. 


‘forgotten impersonation of ‘Lord Dundreary” 


Mr. Jenkins,” have drawn large audiences. 
| The piay is witty and bright. 





ken,” by Grieg. After the first solo for violin, | and the agony of ‘‘Rachel” when ‘“‘My Char- | number of visitors. The exhibition closes on | received than to those 
played by Miss A. Shepardson, came a song; ley” was under a cloud—for the play supposes Saturday next. 
g|from Miss Lucie Chandler, called ‘*Above in ‘an exchange of sisters on the part of ‘“Char- 
n | her Chamber,” written by Mr. Eichberg, with a| ley” and ‘‘Matthew.” But the marvel of the Union, last Saturday evening, was given by Mr. | 4is emotions and sympathies. 
a | Violin oblizato played by Miss Lillian Chandler. | performance was the pertection with which a J, A. J. Willcox, subject ‘‘Steel Engraving.” 


The other violinists were Masters Albert Van | young girl was transformed into a snappis 


| Raalte and Willie Nowell, Misses L. Shattuck, | ‘‘ old maid”! Following the play, ‘‘John Jan- the speaker taking up the history of copper and | their ladies, had their customary winter reiinion, 
4 | steel engraving and showing the progress made | last Tuesday, at the elegant new Hotel Bruns- 
About 
one hundred and twenty-five persons partici- 
At the business meeting of the associa- 


|L. Launder and little Belle Botsford, the last- | kin’s Sermon” was very effectively read by 
named eliciting an encore by her clear and | young lady; and the tadleau, ‘‘What are th 


berg. Miss Lillian Chandl-r, alreacy known to-| ing treat was a jubilee song by the two ‘‘stars, 
concert-goers, played DeBeriot’s ‘‘Scene de Bal- | in costume. 

let,” and Van Raalte a selection of Hungarian 
airs by Ernst. The perforaance closed with an 
organ solo by Bach; ‘Liebster Jesu, wir sind | died in this city yesterday morning. 
hier,” played by Miss Lucie Butler. 
also a song, about midway in the list, from the peared on the stage. 
mellow baritone of Mr. J. C. Claus. After one of | disease cancer of the stomach. 

the carefully-played violin solos a guest in the} A correspondent of Col. Forney’s Press write 


IN GENERAL. 
She wa 


Her age was 60, and he 


Angelo, “‘trifles make perfection, but perfection | northern districts of England a blinding snow 
is notrifle.” Onemerging from the packed and | storm swept along the railroads of tho Grea 
stifling doorway, this same social philosopher | Northern, Northeastern and Northwestern Com 
gave the cordial opinion that these conservatory | panies’ tracks. 


by their stimulus in the direction of firm and/train-drivers were weary with the incessan 


HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Saint-Saéns, played by Wulf Fries, and a *‘con-| the Scotch express is nearly on you!’ 








H. G. Tucker. 
bert’s syinphony, No. 9, in C. 


certo holds the attention firmly with its original 


_—- mm - ¥ Soe 


piquant handling of the eloquant strings in an | wild waves saying?” by two little children, was | present time, describing the manner by which 
introduction and rondo composed by Mr. Eich- | received with tumultuous applause. The clos- | the plates are prepared and the labor and skill | pated. 


Miss Charlotte Cushman, the famous actress, to different qualities of engraving. 


audience remarked quietly to his companion, | from London, on the 24th ult., pertaining to the | supplying our own country, New Brunswick, 
‘And this is the result of ceaseless sawing, sau- | death of Dion Boucicault’s son by a railroad | many of the states of South Ame-ica, Spain, | speech, and Sol. Smith Russell, the character- 


ing,” adding the pertinent comment of Michael | accident: ‘On Friday night all through the Italy and Japan; thus this branch of American | Pantomimist, gave several choice recitations. 
* | art is extended to other parts of the world. William T. Adams, Mr. Elwell of the Portland 


Transcript, Mr. Jenks of the Concord (N. H.) 


recitals are doing a noble work for the public / towards one place of death and disaster. The art fills. 


| patient art-culture; a feature that American | Jooking for danger that could not be seen; Sig- | 4 the 3d and 4th of next month, deserves more 
Hi . . a . . . . r 4 ’ 
| long-known urbanity and attention wiil prevail | students were denied in the years gone by- ss] nals all right, time all right, what is wrong in than & passing notice 
| i inati xious driver? He : ae , 
sa 2 Boe the imagination ane re a a work was the famous painting of the Rhine, con- 
' i : ’ eries opene i 2 4 : om the windows 0 oe i 
The eighth concert of - 2 es . nhs wipes the snow ° oe gar % , 9a ceded by all art-critics to be the finest picture 
“e : argiel, fo i “Vi —fe nt !—a signal flies F 4 3 Py, : 
the overture to dee y il - nightie b his break-van, an i ” bid Cl rhe t ik of its class ever shown in this country. This | Neither absence nov time have unravelled the bond, 
yae in A- ith i ari ‘Clear the trac . p 
by a concerto for the vivloncello Y | out with its glaring warning, e ’| was upwards of twenty-five years ugo; since 
A heavy m 
-ert- ” with i ‘tion, for pianoforte i shan: m one track to its ; 5 ‘ : 
cert-allegro” with RR ’ : age train a — Fig one i as abroad, improving his style upon each visit, and 
| wi x , > So apn ave Jar. iding: Ee * F: alm as the snow on} ‘ * : 
with orchestra, by Schumann, pla) y siding; and yet, cool and ca nRenctacaty | studiously applying himself to nature at home, 


against the “ism,” not the “ist.” Mr. Ganne 


THE PRESS-GANG. 


h! The talk was very interesting and instructive, The Massachusetts Press Association, wit 








@/in the art from the fifteenth century to the wick, on Boylston street, in this city. 


vt |required before pictures can be produced, the | tion the old board of officers was reélected, wit 


h 
| tools and processes adapted to produce the line, | Major George S. Merrill, of Lawrence, at their | 
The matter of the ensuing summer ex- | 


The bank- ; Cursion was referred to the executive committee. 
| mote engraving is an American invention, Mr. A suitable resolution was passed in memory of 
There was | one of the most talented women that ever ap- | 7.0), Perkins of Newburyport, Mass., being | the late Edmund Anthony, of the New Bedford 
The dinner which followed was in 


| mezzotint, etching and aqua tint which belong head. 





| j 
T the inventor. 


in bank-note engraving and other articles re- 
8 | quired by government are receiving orders and 


Now the four companies engaged | S¢indard. 
the best style of Col. Wolcott, the landlord of th 


'| Steel engravings occupy a very important place 


*| in art and must continue to, as no process has | Séatesman, Benj. F. Guild, William A. Hovey 


Three trains were rushing 09 | been discovered to meet the demand that the} George A. Marden, and others, made speeches 


and Mr. Samuel B. Noyes, an honorary mem 


: Benj. Champney’s sale, at Williams & Everett's, 
ode written by himself :— 

Since re-unidn of friends is a pleasure alway 

That is welcome as roses in June, 

Ourdelight may be pardoned that circle to-day 

Proveth warm hearts are still in attune. 


Mr. Champney’s great 


Aud they mike not our friendship the less; 
And so gladly I give you, in benison fond— 


that time the artist has made occasional visits ; ’ 
Massachusetts Associate Press! 





Who forgetteth the morn that we glided away 
From an Athens beloved as of yore, 





p ond consisted of Schu- z hrouding the very air with its 3 , x : 
Part sec #8 a” | the ground, and shr 8 y : making always careful and truthful studies of | In the heat and the glare? All the steaming that day 
fhe overture i3 | dense whiteness, the brave man moved aside | ’ ‘ , 
hale ha wad a det in lake, mountain and valley, composing, with 
if > tne eauty; the con- |, —backwards towards the roaring, ey - 

| full of dreamy softness an As and backwards aN aa . . : 2 lik zd great beauty and spirit, many vigorous and val- 

i 1at came up like : 

rushing, monstrous engine t p uable pictures. 


Not alone came from engine before. 


will 


Some of them are to be found All the ills of the hour could redress! 


jicate ing; and Mr. Tucker gives gry dri j as the last truck was leav- I; ‘ 3 J 
and delicate phrasing; anc e hungry dragon just in the best art-collections in the country. But} If philosophers’ spell you are searching for still, 


vigorous and accurate rendering of such music] jing its path, ard, bounding against it anc 
as that assigned him on the list. It is no child’s glancing its sides with one furious leap, turned 
play to present creditably the intricate and headlong over the obstructing embankment, and 
subtle periods of Schubert and Schumann. | carried its living freight to instant death and 
The andante of the symphony in C, with its | fearful mutilation. All who can extricate them- 
ceaseless singing and alternation of the major] selyes from the fiery wreck are in a moment 


and minor, the plaintive wail of the bass solo, | working to help their less fortunate fellow-tray- 
But there is no watchman in that scene | 


and the ebb and flow of answering reeds and | ellers. 
strings, sets the hearer into a dream that has @| of pain and distress to warn the sufferers of a 
sudden awakening by the jocose scherzo leap-| greater horror. The stormy wind howls, and the 
ing in its turn upon the wild current of the| gir js more dense with snow, and a roar, a flash 
finale. —the Leeds express flies like a death-bolt into 

A Beethoven symphony will glorify the next] the group of wounded and their brave helpers, 
performance, the last but one of the season, On| and, mounting on the very cars where some are 
Thursday, March 2d, There will be also Men-| sheltered, crushes in, slaying and mangling 
delssohn’s ‘* Midsummer Night” overture, a| young and old, weak women and strong men, 


| movement from Rubinstein’s Ocean symphony, | all alike victims to a calamity that no buman 


power could have foreseen. The traffic is so 
great in England, and the spare ground so far 
short of the necessities of the railway com- 
panies, that they are forced to send freight and 
passenger trains over the same rails. But the 
system of block-signals is so perfect that only 
when a storm as exceptional in violence as this 


and other attractive features. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Boston Swedish Quartette, which has of 


ists, with the assistance of Mrs. H. F. Knowles, 


Parker, a brilliant pianist, will give the concert 
to-morrow (Sunday) evening. The programme enshrouds the engine as a fog veils in a vessel 
is an unusually fine one, and will delight all at- | at sea can there be the least possibility of a 
mistake on the part of the engine-driver. On 


tendants. 
these trains were the best engineers and rear- 


A writer in the Transcript of Monday, some- 
what concerned at its previois remark that 
Sunday concerts ‘‘are rapidly establishing in 
Boston the Sunday of continental Europe,” 
says he went the evening before to this enter- 
tainment with some distrust and anxiety. But 
he found there was little cause to fear, at pres- 
ent. The audience was intelligent, well-dressed, 
There was no|tamily was not living in this great city. A 
bright home at 326 Regent street was the cheer- 


guards in the service of the respective com- 
panies. Though the accident occurred on Fri- 
day night it was not known to Dion Boucicault 
that his eldest son was lying dead under that 
fearful wreck until Saturday evening, after his 
farewell performance atthe Adelphi. The night 
previous to that dreadful visitation a happier 
and eminently self-respectful. 
pushing nor crowding, butin all respects showed 
The au-} ful resort of some of the most refined and 
benevolent people of London. There, at the 


dience, which completely filled the hall, filed 
reiinions, one would meet 


into their seats with all the order of church- | Sundiv-: + uf 
He observed many critical and amateur | Charics Reale, the novelist; Charles Dickens, 
; Jr., Edmund Yates, George Augustus Sala, 
John Oxenford, the theatrical critic of the Lon- 
don Times; Mrs. E. A. Sothern, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft (Marie Wiiton), and, in fact, nearly 
all the artistes, whether of music or the drama, 
and most of the writers of the press. There 
were six children in this interesting family— 
Dion William, the eldest born, now, alas! the 
pale, unconscious cause of so much agony and 


going. 
lovers of music, and was particularly pleased 
at seeing so many young persons giving them- 
selves up to an evening of classical and elevat- 
ing music. Had this been a parlor gathering 
of any citizen, it could not have been marked 
by more good taste and excellent demeanor. 
He concludes by saying that if continental Sun- 


IN GENERAL. talented gial; ‘Dot,’ Patrice, and two younger 


Mrs. George K. Hooper is recovering from] ones, and, perhaps, the most youthful-looking 


her illness, and will soon, itis believed, resume | and most buoyant of heart of the whole family 


her place in the choir of Dr. Putnam’s society. | was Mrs. Agnes Boucicault herself.” 
Writing on the 29th ult., the same corres- 


In aid of the project to print a life of Dr. 
pondent adds this interesting incident: ‘‘Since 


Howe forthe use of the blind, a concert will 
soon be given at Music Hall, by the band of the 
Perkins’ Institution, under the supervision of 


the late memorial committee. 


the victims of the railroad disaster have been 
performed. 
popular sympathy has not been witnessed in 
England for years. 
thousand people at the graves of the most prom- 
inent persons, among whom the favorite was 
Willie Boucicault. The shock has been terri- 
ble to Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault and ‘the sur- 
in the comedy of ‘Our American Cousin.” Mr. | vi 
S.’s impersonation of the character is so well | happily united but a week ago. An incident 
known that any remarks would be superfluous. | occurred that has created a tender sympathy for 
If anything, it is brighter than ever, and with | 4 nameless young lady who is suddenly discov- 
Mr. Maguinness, as ‘‘Asa|ered to be the sweetheart of the handsome 
In the 


Dramatic. 
BOSTON THEATER. 
Mr. E. A. Sothern has drawn large audi- 
ences at this establishment with his never-to-be- 








lots of new jokes. ethes 
Trenchard,” was far beyond the expectations of | youth so sadly hurried into eternity. 
his friends, wt 
thing he attempts is bound to be good. | 
Hunter, as ‘‘Mary Meredith,” was charming, as | for the first time te parents knew their boy 
The characters were all well | had loved a very worthy and intelligent girl. 
| They kindly returned her letter and picture, 

GLOBE THEATER. | but she instantly sent them again to the parents 
The “Two Roses,” with Miss Rogers and Miss | of her lost one, begging they might place her 
Granger as the roses, and Mr. Honey as ‘‘Our | written vows and her likeness in the grave of 
|her buried hopes. Mr. Boucicault, with his 


|own hands, tenderly fulfilled the conditions of 


was Miss Dietz. 


assumed. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. this melancholy request. 

Mr. Montague has continued to draw large 
and fashionable audiences. ‘False Shame,” | 
originally written for Mr. M., has been given. | 
Last (Friday) evening Mr. Montague took a 
benefit, when ‘*Romance of a Poor Young! handsome memoria'-window to the church of 








ART NOTES. 


Man” was reproduced. 

matic Club give one of their excellent performe | England, in memory of the celebrated Dr. Wil- 

ances of ‘Love's Sacrifice,” in aid of the New berforce, son of the liberator. 

England Hospital for Women and Children. Professor Von Piloty, of Munich, who has 
HOWARD ATHENEUM. 


ho does a very funny and skillful act on stilts | guished citizens of that artistic city. 


w 
is 2lene Smi in songs and dances; Mad-|_, = aia : 
Miss Helene spe ie : - ~as At the sale of original paintings by Wesley 
> Belle 2 ‘Marve Mecca,” a sus-| Suerte oe : i : 
ame Belletti, in the arve of ecc ace Webber, 8S. W. Griggs and George Curtis, at 
pension act; and Cotton and Birdue, Ethiopian | 


TY t ae the library salesroom of Messrs. Leonard & 
1e entertainment closes 


srtormers of note. Et 
uy a> wackeeaeniactiee ; ..| Co., yesterday and Thursday afternoons, the 
with **Humpty-Dumpty at Home in Boston,” ) 


; % GS .| attendance was large and the exhibition excel- 
the part of clown being taken by Grimaldi 
1 


: lent, although prices ruled very low. 
Adams. : 
! Clark Mills is at.work upon a group repre- 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE. : : 
senting John Brown a tew moments before his 


An entertainment by the ‘Shawmut Amateur 
Dramatic Club” that afforded much enjoyment, | 
both to performers and auditors, came off one 
evening last week at one of the ‘South End” | 
The play was George M. Baker's 


execution, when, after kissing the child of the 
negro mother, he held it high above his head 
He dii nothing of 
It is said t 


and presented it to heaven. 
the kind, but Mills is an idealist. 


residences. 
be a fine work. 


“My Brother's Keeper,” the motto of which 
seems to be, **Hey! you're on the wrong 
side!” The characters in the play are as fol- 
lows: “Abel Benton.” merchant: “Charley,” to be exhibited here, is said to be one of the 
his son, “Grace,” his daughter, and *‘Betsey,” best pictures this artist has painted. Mr. Neal 
“Matthew Allen”and ‘*Rich- has been at work on it for more than three 


David Neal's new picture of ‘The First Meet- 
ing of Marie Stuart and Rizzio,” which is shortly 


his maiden sister: 
clerks; ‘*Rachel.” sister cf ‘‘Mat- years and has used the greatest care to have 


the costumes and other details historically cor- 
Piloty, under whose guidance Mr. Neal 


ard Carnes,” 
thew,” and ‘Job Layton,” an old rag-picker 
and early friend of Mr. Benton. ‘‘Job” and rect. 
“Charley” were the prominent characters inthe has been studying, speaks with great enthusi- 
play. The rolicking good-humor and abandon asm of bis pupil's work. 

if the latter, as well as the subtle pathos and Henry Bacon's famous picture of the ‘*Boston 
philosophy of the former, were admirably ren- Boys and General Gage” is now on exhibition 
dered—indeed, it would have reflected no dis- at Williams & Everett's. It is a representation 
credit on more experienced actors. Withregard of the well-known incident of the boys’ com- 
to the subordinste characters, Leslie Allen him- | plaint to the General that his troops destroyed 
self could searce have made a more dignified their coasting and skating privileges on the 
and handsome old man than the ‘‘Mr. Benton” Common. There isa considerable group of the 
here presented, and the two clerks made the youngsters before the Governor's door, and, 
most of their parts —‘‘Matthew,” diligent in| with some of his household, he appears on the 
business, faithful in friendship, tender and true porch to listen to the story. The Province- 


with his sisterand the “‘Grace” of his affections; House is an ideal one of the period, and it is for the gospel of Jesus—wrote it out in argu- 
The whole ment. 


and ‘‘Richard,” the growler, dissatisfied with located as adjoining the Common. 
work and jeaious of his more worthy rival. is very spirited, and quite satisfactory in execu- 
The young ladies performed their parts with tion. 


| warm sympathy of the ever-faithful *‘Grace” | hundred years gone. The picture has a large 


anguish to the bereaved ones; Eve, a bright, 


my last letter was mailed the funeral rites of | 
Such a demonstration of heartfelt | 


There were probably ten 


ving brothers and sisters of the litde band so | 


lich shows, conclusively, that any- | pockets of a coat worn at the time of the acci- | 
Mrs, | dent a letter and a photograph were found, and | 


Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has presented a} 


To-night the Park Dra-! the Holy Trinity, Wimbledon, near London, | 


been commissioned to paint a fresco for the 

At this establishment the usual first-class | orand hall of the new Rathhaus of the Bavarian | 
variety show has been given to large audiences. ' capital, intends to introduce into one group the | 
Among the new-comers are Grimaldi Adams, portraits of three hundred of the most distin- | 


|a reputation so well based as Mr. Champney’s| 100k amidst this Associate Press ! 


f . 5 : * 
will not be augmented by anything our pen can | 50? discomforts forgotten, Cayuga had smiled, 
And her winsomest welcome had flashed; 
Panoramas of beauty our vision beguile 
Ef . 4 auty r guiled, 
desire yroe » ge Q sea avs ys : p 
esire to yporare seus in landse ‘pe to avail] White the Wavelets their diamonds flashed. 
themselves of the pending opportunity, as Mr. } And ‘twas here that we met, and could know who 
Champney will not again, very soon, offer his was who, 
rare works at auction. There is a good varie- Pe sca that Merrill's voice Slack grew in stress, 
i % : en & Procter had Hold-on a Chickeri : 
ty. Besides the pictures of Mr. Champney, Mr. Nihae Se re en ee rns 
Be : : Reg z All they chiets, you must know, of the Press. 
| C. B. Russ will have about fifty paintings in the 
| sale. largely of New England scenery, and all 
| attractive by happy selection and fine execution. 
Mr. Norton will addatew marines. Mr. Hodg- 
don will put in some of his best work. Mr.) wii y foll { this Ct 
ge alare : ‘ : : ien We followed this Chase of our colors with care 
Shapleigh will show his versatile talent also. We had Brown, Grey and Green to possess; 
The collection will take two days for the sale. | The most stylish our Dressers, though Smiths they 
were there, : 
And a Knapp all the way took the Press. 





offer; and we simply wish to remind those who 


With the treasures well laden, with Haulton, of 
course— 
For tie brightest they sent from the Halls— 
And yet, oddly enough, was their Butler no Worse 
Than the Marden out there at the falls! 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
SUNDAY EXPERIENCES. 
Mr. Gannett’s sermon on Sunday last, at Par- 
ker-Memorial hall, was a memorial discourse, } Warmed our hearts spite of Snow on the deck. 
it being the thirty-first anniversary of Mr. Par- Elwell. Hildreth and Hovey were Jos’slyn with Jones, 
ker's first sermon at the Melodeon in Boston. — 5 Ne i we went, we'll not Hyde 
7 . . uit, as Wood was so plenty, ar- ( H 
I'he passages of scripture read and the hymns ee wre peri i diac 
B, , Soon with white-satin favor was—tiea! 
sung were those selected by Mr. Parker for his 


And among them there came on a Cheever well known 
To New England’s old farmers’ odd beck ; 
And those Hastings about, as most plainly was 
shown, 











Raymond, Prese i rts ile ik 

a a: Gian ae ie \ ge rescott and Robertson smiled there like 
While Rolte, Safford and Shurtleff were gay; 

And another old fellow, best known by his Noyes, 
With recruit trom the French, sailed away. 

A Wit-taker and giver helped fun to begin— 
Let us Foster the truth, and not sham— 

very tones of his voice were expressive of the } For we bore our full share of hypocrisy’s sin— 

Is the story yet told? Rotterdam! 


own funeral. 
justly, love mercy, walk humbly with God;” 
**Perfect love casteth out fear;” ‘*The Lord is 
my shepherd ;” ‘Thy mercy shines all nature 
| through,” and ‘Nearer, my God, to thee,” the 








emotions and virtues inculcated, the declared 

| key-note of Mr. Parker's preaching. He re-| 4% perhaps we may hear of the rest of the trive— 
Of the Moss that oft freshened the track, 

f to Parker’s we go, and will ask tor the scribe, 
Burt and Crocker give all that we lack. 

sut for one has the archer, grim Death, takea aim— 





| 
| viewed, first, the early life of Mr. Parker, speak- 
|ing of the boy as, crossing the field late to 
school, one morning, he was joined by a digni- 
| fied elderly man, who talked to him of the im-| His last journeying’s ended. We bless 
| portance of life and what it might accomplish pr remembrance of Anthony !—speak ye his name 
nies a a , With the tenderest love of » Press 
if the boy was faithful to books and duties. erates oe 
Is there need to portray all the pleasures that came 
: As those fair summer-days glided on ? 
| had appeared, but the boy did not forget, and | If the scenes were not dear in the stories of fame 
jused to speak of, the circumstance and its In our hearts they their places had won. 
Thirty | Can we ever forget Watkins’ fairy-like glens ? 
Will Niagara’s thunders grow less ? 
Nay, but mem’ry will magnify rather the lens, 
“A When are scanned these séte days of the Press. 
or shot be he: in B reac afte . 
ker shoul : heard in Boston, preached, after | phere are pictures of beauty tor aye in each heart 
a pastorate in Roxbury, his first sermon in the Will be cherished with tenderest care; 
Melodeon, Fourteen years later he was in- | There are flowers whose fragrance will never depart; 
stalled in Music Hall, where for many years | *Dd to-mght such mementoes we wear. 
nabs | Torecall the enchantments that glided away, 
Ere ‘twas sure that their presence would bless, 
Let us toast once again wand that opened the way— 
Massachusetts Associate Press! 


I. ; ‘ 
| The old man disappeared as mysteriously as he 


| probable intluence on his after life. 
| years later that boy, at the invitation of several 
gentlemen who had decided that Theodore Par- 








ue preached to eager crowds, while those of the 
old sects prayed that a hook might be put in 


}his mouth. His first sermon in the Melodeon 


| and the last in Music Hall were of the same 


An hour or two of social converse followed, 

juuport—the importance of religion. A year / and inthe evening most of the company accepted 
later, dying in Italy, he said there were two |a polite invitation of the Boston Theater pro- 

| Theodore Parkers—the one dying in Italy, the prietors to attend Mr. Sothern's representation 

of ‘Lord Dundreary.” The whole occasion 
The sources of Parker's religion were born in was a cheerful and gratifying one. 

him—that of the heart from the mother, the head | 





| other living, and to live, in America. 





. < | 
She was a transcendentalist, | 


from the father. 

and taught him of the indwelling God who | 

made him reluctant to crush a tortoise. Mr. | diana ss pala 2% ‘ore sored ede 
: ; i | quote prices to those buyers of FURNITURE who 
P > ‘ 3 p S ‘ r- | Ss . =) 

Gannett said that story of the tortoise had be- | practice judicious economy. a) 

come a Sunday-School classic, gathering, like a 


Dean Stanley had quoted it 


BUSINESS NOTICES. | 





myth, as it goes. SPECIAL NOTICES. 

recently in a sermon, turning the stick into a - = 

stone and the tortoise into a valet. Mr. Par-| WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 

Licey mother died wNew be wae ton: véueout PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
% New Nutmber. 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 

tf wugh 


|age, and he had given a description of her as 
she appeared in her quaint garb spinning on a PSS Aa DA ONT OE 
| stool, which thirty years later was a picture su- | BOST( IN, REVERE BEACH 
| premely beautiful, suggesting the voice of God | RAILROAD CO. 

in the soul. His father was an unpretentious | Reeeeerer 6 eee byhga 
farmer like others of the class, but, unlike them. | oad Becta cig Cocoa Rak pan a. 
! could ask questions on the deep things of reli- Poss aes ee on tus sien as ae ek 


The boy was a child of | of record of March 10, 1876. 
j Per order of Directors. 





| 
|} Ons a Specialty. 
| 


& LYNN 


| gion and metaphysics. 
genius, a star from the nebula, and for hours 


febly It JOHN G. WEBSTER. Treasurer. 





: : | 
would lie on the grass wondering at the rolling | 
| 


clouds, the voice of God in the soul and the “ ‘ . re ‘ . 
problems of the catechism, while his prayer Special Sale of Winter Clothing 


was, ‘‘Ilelp me, O God! to be a wise man and | —BY— 


| good.” 


man thought, for it was then little known com- | 
| pared with the bold English and French atheists 


ae : otee A closing-out sale of our surplus stock of Winter 
and reformers of the time; but it is doubtful | . . ING: , 
Popnhe ie | Clothing will begin on FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRU- 
“ve > he g »e > 3 | - 7 n -n 

even then it tanning had been the first to! ypy EIGHTEENTH, and continue through the en- 
shock Orthodoxy, though Parker's religion suing ten days. On many articles a very large reduc- 
|might have been no sweeter than Channing’s. | tion in price is made, as it is important that the goods 
| He was a reconstructionist, his religion includ- 





| should be disposed of with the least possible delay. 
y ers rents, x ap | This is the only general reduction we shall make 
ing the trms immanence and intuition. He| in prices on our present stock of heavy goods, and 
| 
i 
! 
' 


believed in an indwelling God as opposed to the | our friends and customers are reminded that in these 
Transcendentalisim recogni- | special closing-out sales which we make at the end of 


external theory. 
each season the best bargains must be secured by 


zes no God working outside, as upon a machine, | 
but working in, and through, all. It is the op- | 
} 


making early selections. 
: ‘ x i , During the first days of the sale those who improve 
posite of the old systems in physics, ethics, | the opportunity will be able to select from an excel- 
politics, but most in religion. It is most mys- lent assorted lot of Business Coats at $12 and g14, 
tical in theory, while most practical in life.) worth #15 to $20. 
‘ ; ‘ i Ala 

American transcendental thought, which begs m 

Jeese ae a » which began |. wsers, at 86 and §7, worth §7 to $10; with Vests 
at the time Mr. Parker appeared, was a new) ¢, mateh at 33. worth @4and g5. 
revolution, not, like the French revolution, from A few very nice Overcoats at $20 and $25, lately 


beneath, but from above, of which Emerson was | sold at $25 and $55. ; 
} <A-small lot of Sample Overcoats, from Custom De- 








a native seer, though allied to other such revo-| 
tions. This helpe ake e Tni- ; 5 

lu ms Th s helpe 1 make Mr. Parker. Uni | worth from g42 to $50 when made to order in busy 

tarianism was free inquiry, but his idea was free | season. will be sold at €35 each. 

inquiry without inspiration and miracles. Mr., There are no old goods in the stock now offered, 

Gannett here represented that the persecution | #!! having been made in our own workshops during 


, 5 Se,’ ; , the past Fall and Winter season, specially for our 
of Mr. Parker by Unitarians was mainly in the! ne « le : ns ¢ : 
= retail trade, 


cold shoulder to his obstinate stand, and each 
: : ; aaion o begin on Friday b. 
were conscientious. Mr. Clarke lost half his ale * it oe. 50m 


flock by offering him his pulpit, but in the end it 


led to the movement to give him a hearing in Whi } 
Boston, A quotation from his diary gave an acl dl, | alls al Gr, 


idea ot his struggles. That first audience con- 
sisted chiefly of men, but as one lady spoke to 
him he felt himself like a child in his emotions. 
Hie felt that he was to leave an impress on the 
world, which feeling was inevitable with the in- 
tensity of his convictions and labors. Only the 


Cilicia. Te eehenk es foe THOUSAND 
SHIRT FRONTS 


every atom. Talk of (’atholic transubstantia- | 
—AT— 


tion! Theodore Parker's transcendentalism was 
a crust of transubstantiation. In the popular, 
20 CENTS, 
Worth 50 cents, warranted 


A000 Washington St. 


feblyv lt 





heology it was called the work of the Holy 
Spirit. It was not new with him, but is here- 
and-there in all old systems and teachers; in 
Jesus, Spinoaa and Schleiermacher, in Words- 


worth, Coleridge, Carlyle and Emerson. Mr. @Ul pure linen of the finest 


Parker did for transcendentalism what Paul did quality. 
His distinctive work clears away the Cc sat 10 cts. pet ees 


ueed of miracles. He hated these old denials 


The snow effects are finely treated, and of his God; they were blasphemies to him, and WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


| great acceptance, giving fine expression to the the costumes, and all, vividiy recall the times 4 he carried to the platform his horror of the pop- 


‘ular theology with more sensitiveness to blows ' tense *? Tremont Street. 





raat tials aap sii ne eae 





given. But his war was 


A practical talk at the Young Men’s Christian closed with a touching and beautiful recital of 


“Brunswick.” It was simply elegant. President 
Merrill opened the talking exercises in a witty 


ber, sang in fine manner the following original 


Yet what good-humored laughs, and what coolness of 


e and choice assortment of fine Cassimere | 


partment, of various styles of foreign fur beavers, | 


NOTICE. 


— 
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| LARGE BANKRUPT SALE. 
The Entire Stock 


I 
NOS. 35 & 39 


Temple Place, 
Will be Sold on the Premises. 





e 


Having marked 


at tremendous 


"| SACRIFICE, ONCE MORE 
Cushman & Brooks 


public to call at 


bargains ever sold at this store. 
Almost every lady in New 





qualities of the goods. 








spectfully requested. 


CUSHIUAN & BROOKS, 


v9? AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 

& CO. 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 
150 PIECES 


MORE OF THE SAME 


Black Nilks, 


$1.50, $1.62 1-2, $1.75, $2, 
$2.25 AND $2.50, 


These goods are made expressly for our- 
selves, are equalto Bonnet's goods for bril. 
Hancy and richness of dye, and at the 
prices named are about 50 per cent. less 
THAN OFFERED HERETOFORE. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 


Black Brilliantines, 


Fine Silk Finish and Fast Black. 


1Case at - - 37 I-2 cts. 
Regular Price 45 Cents, 


1Case at = - 45 cents. 
Regular Price 50 Cents. 


1Case at - - SO cents. 
Regular Price 62 1-2 Cents. 


50 PIECES 


BLACK ERMAN, 


2 YARDS WIDE, 


AT $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
AND $2.00, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 








fe 








febly WINTER STREET. It 
MONEY SAVED 
1 4 h i 

Is 
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In order to keep our workmen employed during the 





i 


dull season and depression we shall make to OR- 
DER at VERY LOW prices FIRST-CLASS 
CUSTOM CLOTHING. 

Itis a facet the prices we name will bring to mind 
“OLD TIMES.” The great reduction in tine goods 
enables us to do this, and we propose to meet the de- 
mand AT ONCE. The community need not com- 
plain after this of the “exorbitant high price of Cuse 
tom Clothing.” By large sales ani small profits 


we propose to benetit our artisans by giving them 


Had Parker been born thirty years earlier aullar Willian lconstant employment. and our patrons by giving 
he would not have had the benefit of Ger- j ‘ Pa: RARE BARGAINS, 


But in order to do this we must ask their aid to 
cheerfully join us in the adoption of the Cash Sys- 
tem, without which we cannot carry out our idea of 
“times before the war.” We propose to make our 
prices so Astonishingly Low that the cash-paying 
trade will readily see they are not paying for the 
loss on the delinquent. We shall employ no collector, 
hence every one will be called upon to pay on the de- 


livery of the clothing (or if more convenient, at the 











time of giving the order). and every garment wiil be 
| warranted to ft and to be just as represented, or the 
money will be cheerfully refunded, as we shall not 
| allow any dissatisfaction to any one who favors us 
| with his patronage. 

Sample garments always on hand showing style 


and make. Our Cutters, Salesmen and Workmen 





| are ot the first order, and the new era of low prices 
| for cash is now tully inaugurated at the PALACE 
| CLOTHING STORE. 

We have a large stock of CLOTHS, CASTORS, 
| WORSTEDS, DOESKINS, ani BUSINESS 
| scrrrNes. PANTS to order from $8 to $10. 
BUSINESS SUITS from $30 to $40. Double - 
breasted Black Frocks an Vests from §35 to 
$45, and everything trom our large and varied stock 
equally cheap. Noone with ready money can afford 
to goelsewhere. A large stock of READY-MARE 
CLOTHING, marie in the best style and manner at 
| correspondingly low prices. Ati in favor of the Cash 
System, and who desire the full benefit of it, are core 


dially invited to visit the 


PALACE 


CLOTHING STORE, 


CORNER 


-WASHINGHON AND ESSEX STS. 


H. H. Weeks, Manager. 
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“ya FOR MARCH.-1 
THE NURSERY, 


_A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
| SCBSCRIPTION Paice (postage incladed) $2.60 in 
| advance. g@-Send 10 cents for Sample Number. 


| JOHN L. SHOREY, 


1 febl9 1t 36 Bromfield Street, Baston. 





& BROOKS, 


all the goods 
down, many of which will be sold 


35 & 39 ON TEMPLE PLACE,WS 


and secure some of the greatest | and REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS of Recent 


Eng. 


dn Early Examination re- 


>} 





_ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Coi ner of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Evening, Feb. 20, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 


GRAND VOCAL CONCERT 


—BY THE— 


Boston Swedish Quartette, 

(Messrs. NORDSTROM, MODEE, SCHMEISER and 
ENGSTROM), assisted by Mrs. H. F. KNOWLES, 
soprano, and Miss EMMA PARKER, pianist, 
in & very brilliant programme. 

Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s, and the door. 








EXHIBITION. 


BOSTON BOYS 


—AND— 
GEN, GAGE, 
1775. 
PICTURE BY HENRY BACON. 
ON EXHIBITION, AT 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT’S 


508 Washington Street. 
Admittance 25 Cents. lt febl9 








MARCH ATLANTIC. 


Now ready, and for sale everywhere. 
HOWELLS’ ‘Private Theatricals,” 


Invite their friends, patrons and the | Rs. KEMBLE'S *-0ld Woman’s Gossip,” 


HENRY C. BAIRD’S article on ‘Money and 
its Substitutes” (the inflation view), 

ADAMS on “The State and the Railroads,” 

Poems by HOLMES, ALDRICH, and others; 


Books and Pictures, constitute part of 
A varied and attractive number. 
PRICE! 35 cents a number; $4.00 a year, 


land is familiz i -s ‘ 
and is familiar with the styles and H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
It 


febly 
Permanent Carbon Photographs. 
Vo more Spotting or Fading. 
After many years of careful experiment we are 


now prepared to give our customers 
The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful *PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 

Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 











febl2 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 
9 CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 9 


GEMS OF ENGLISIE SONG. 232 pages. 75 

charming Songs for the price of 8 songs. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 200 pages. 100 of 

the best, for the price of 10 Songs. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 200 pages. 157 

of the sweetest, tor the price of 12 songs. 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 200 pages. 120 of 

the most celebrated, for the price of 10 Songs. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 200 pages. 100 

of rare beauty ‘or the price of 10. 

WREATH OF GEMS. 200 pages. 100 Songs, 

carefully culled from a much larger number. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. 240 pages. 67 of the 

choicest vocal ducts for the price of 10. 

OPERATIC PEARLS. 200 pages. 

most favorite Songs of 50 operas. 

SILVER CHORD. 200pages. 160 Songs, in great 

variety, for the price of 10, 

Songs in Sheet Music form costs from 30 to 50 cts. 

each. Nicely packed in these elegant books, they 

cost from 2 to 4 cents each. 

The pages in these tine volumes are all of Full 

Sheet Music size. 

Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3; 
Gilt, a4 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
f 


= Onn : 
ANNUAL SALE 


-—UF— 


SHIOP WORN 


90 of the 


IS NOW TAKING PLACE. 


Sree, 


WIL, PEARSON & CO, 


21 TEMPLE PLACE. 


" §CHALK'S 
Lager Beer, 


+ 
The Lightest Beer in the Market. 
BOTTLED IN PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 


NAPIERGE & OO, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 
febl2 BOSTON. 4t 


"WHAT IS PROPERTY 7. 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 


BY P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Worka, 


BY J. A. LANGLOIsS, 


And containing as a Frontispiece 
A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR, 


Translated {from the French by Bens. R. TUCKER, 


This—the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
printed in large new type on heavy wned paper. 
The Index says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake’s 
intomparable book, this new volume will greatly ene 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Price in Cloth, bevelled edges....... -$2.50. 

* Full Calf, blue, gilt edge...... -6,.50. 





All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


decl8 13t 





CHOICE ¢ GOODS! 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At tores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 








TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory- 


Ba PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
} HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE — DEL- 


| ICACIES. 











\BOSTON, REVERE BEACH & LYNN 
RAILROAD, 
Depat, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street. 








} 

| eave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- 
| vere. Revere Beach and Lynn at 7. 8. 9, 10, 11, A. M., 
\12 Ml. 2 3, 4. 5. 615 P.M. RETURNING, leave 
| LYNN at 7,8, 9, 20,11 A.M., 12 M.—1, 2 3, 4, 5,5.50 P.M. 
|” SUNDAYS — Leave one 9, cost A. M., 12 

—1.2,3,4,5 P.M. Leave LYNN same hours. 
Meals HENRY BREED, Supt. 
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Stories of the War. 
pepe 
INCIDENTS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


The battle of Waterloo was fought upward 
of sixty years ago but almost every week some 
new anecdote is put in print to illustrate ane 
of its peculiar features. I believe the geners 
proposition is correct that the reading public 
are interested in all the details of war, and that 
the appetite for information on this subject is 
ove that is not easily satisfied. Volumes have 
been printed, in and out of the newspapers, 
since the close of our great civil war relating to 
it; but almost every day brings forth something 
new, and everything that is written about it 
bearing the stamp of experience is eagerly read. 
In fact, the further we are removed by time from 
the impressive incidents of the great struggle 
the stronger is the fascination which their re- 
hearsal has for the people. Something of the 
mist of time is creeping between us and the 
fields of the rebellion, and it seems to remove 
them somewhat from the scenes and events ot 
this generation and to give them @ coloring like 
that of romance. And then, the real history of 
the war has not yet been written. It is yet to 
be compiled and woven from the materials now 
in existence, and from those which blossom out 
almost daily in the columns of the press. It 
therefore becomes the duty of all the partici- 
pators in the war who have any reminiscences 
of interest relating to it to make them public. 
It is in tuis spirit that the following chapter of 
miscellaneous anecdote is contributed :— 

SHERIDAN AT CEDAR CREEK. 

The poem of T. Buchanan Read, the art of 
the engraver, and the popular history ot the 
attle, have joined in making Sheridan the 
chevalier-hero of the war on account of the 
dashing episode at Cedar Creek, when he re- 
trieved the shattered fortunes ot the day ard 
converted defeat into victory. Yet it has been 
doubted, is doubted, by thousand who have read 
everything that has been written relating to this 
battle, whether Sheridan is entitled to the great 
credit of retrieving the fortunes of the day, and 
whether the result would not really have been 
about the same had he not appeared upon the 
field at all. 

I do not mean in these few paragraphs to go 
into any description of the battle, or to justify 
my conclusions by any minute statements of 
facts. But I believe the following general sum- 
mary will be substantially agreed to by every 
soldier of the Union army who was present and 
in a position to make a fair observation. The 
Eighth Corps and Kitching’s Provisional Divi- 
aion had been routed; the Sixth and Nineteenth 
Corps had been driven to the west of the turn- 
pike and northerly toward Middletown. The 
two latter corps had preserved a good line the 
whole morning, had fought stubbornly, had 
fallen back slowly, and had really checked the 
ardor of the enemy’s onset. Between twelve 
o'clock and one there was a lull in the fight. 
At that time the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps 
were in line at right angles with the ‘‘pike” (as 
this great highway is always called), and the Con- 
fedvrates were behind the intervening wouds, 
making their preparations for another attack. 
This attack was, in fact, made after Sheridan 
had arrived, and was easily repulsed by the Nine- 
teenth Corps. But the important question will 
always be asked, What would have been the 
liistory of the afternoon had Sheridan remained 
away from the field? ; 

In my opinion, neither side would have seri- 
ously attempted the offensive. The attack of 
the Confederates just referred to was a weak 
affair, and showed that they were practically 
demoralized by their success and by the heavy 
fighting of the morning. The battle had opened 
with a tremendous, almost an overwhelming, 
success for them; but, by stubborn fighting and 
severe losses inflicted upon them, we had nearly 
equalized the chances. Yet we had lost ver) 
heavily; we had been driven four miles from 
our camps, and the prestige of the day was en- 
tirely against us. I believe that the opinions of 
nine-tenths of our Union soldiers present would 
have been correctly expressed thus: ‘*We can 
hold this lire, wit the cavalry on our right, 
against the rebel army; but it 18 folly to think 
of recoverirg, our camps and our lost ground. 
We have been too badly whipped forthat We 
will hold this line to-might, and be ready for a 
new battle to-morrow; but we haveu't any faith 
in our ability to make a successful forward 
movement.” 

And yet, coming upon the ground at such a 
time, and with such a spirit prevailing, Sheri- 
dan actually infused the magnetism of his pres- 
ence and his certainty as to the result of tie 
battle into this army, beaten and standing on 
the defensive as it was, though not routed. 
His words, his presence, bis whole appearance, 
were so inspiriting that we were all willing to 
believe it possible to regain all that had been 
lost betore night. I thoroughly believe that but 
tor his presence there wouid have been no for- 
ward movement of the Union army that after- 
noon, and that the question would have been a 
doubttal ore whether the next morning would 
have witnessed a renewal ot the battle on that 
line or a continuance of our retreat toward 
Harper's Ferry. 

INCIDENTS OF THE BATTLE. 

During the tew days prior to the battle the 
soldiers of the New York regiments, and those 
of other States the laws of which allowed their 
soldiers in the field to vote by bailot tor Presi- 
dencial electors, bad been busy preparing their 
ballots to send home by the first mail for use at 
the polis. Evch ballot was inclosed in a long 
yellow envelope, containing the other papers 
necessary to verity ie vouer, and each soldier 
had one in his knapsack. Hundreds of our 
poor tellows were slain in the first bloody onset 
of that morning, and, as their effects were plun- 
dered by the victors, these envelopes and bal- 
lots were scattered all over the ground. They 
naturally attracted the attention of the rebels. 
“What are these ?” they eagerly inquired of the 
prisoners; and upon being informed, their next 
question was, ‘*Who are you voting for?” Four- 
fifths of the answers were, “For Lincoln.” A 
unanimous protest followed this declaration. 
**No, no—don't vote tor Lincoln,” was the ery. 
“Vote tor McClellan; he'l, end the war.” And 
it was remarked on all sides by our soldiers who 
returned from captivity in this battle that the 
declarations of the rebel soldiers coincided ex 
actly with those of the Chicago platform on 
which McClellan was supposed to stand. 


decision, but it seemed to be fully justified by 
the fact that he was alive and hearty six mon 
later, and quite able to undergo the fatigues 


a campaign. 


inent place in the history of the war, and yet it 


SCENES AT BISLAND. 
The battle of Bisland occupies no very prom- 


was an engagement of great importance. It 
was the first collision of Banks’ troops with the 
enemy west of the Mississippi; and, as the 
greater part of our army had never betore heard 
a hostile shot fired, their good conduct on this 
occasion stamped them as soldiers. The re- 
pulse of the rebels was the commencement of 
our movement on Port Hudson, and made the 
investment of that stronghold practicable. The 
battle commenced about sunset one evening, 
continued an hour, was resumed the next morn- 
ing, and lasted all day. Previous to its first 
opening we were ignorant of the precise posi- 
tion of the enemy, and had been moving for- 
ward cautiously in line across the plantation 
country. The effect of this movement was to 
frighten all the vermin from their holes, and rats, 
rabbits, snakes, etc., fled in terror before the 
line, causing a curious diversion of the intense 
expectancy with which we were looking out for 
the foe. On this first evening, after the infan- 
try had lain quiet under a tremendous fire of 
artillery lasting about an hour, we were ordered 
to retire and take position for the night about 
half a mile back. To the rear we went, slowly 
and in good order, under an incessant fire o 
sheli and round-shot. It could hardly be sup- 
posed that men, and ‘green troops” especially, 
under these circumstances, would have eyes or 
ears for anything else than the deadly missiles 
of the enemy, yet I saw hundreds of hands 
stretched out to pluck the wild blackberries that 
grew in profusion along the way. At the biv- 
ouac that night one of the commonest scenes of 
the war was enacted, but one replete with dra- 
matic interest. A mail was brought up from 
the rear and distributed among the troops. 
Some of the soldiers were on picket, and, join- 
ing their regiments in the morning on the march, 
were killed without receiving their letters, and 
some read them that night and fell the next day 
with these missives from hiome next their hearts. 
So mournful, so tragical, is the bringing of the 
scenes and the associations of home to the very 
verge of the battte-tield! 
SCENES AT THE CAPTURE OF BRASHEAR. 
In June, 1863, while our army was investing 
Port Hudson, Brashear City, our western out- 
post in Louisiana, which would have been 
abandoned had the dictates of prudence been 
consulted, was captured by a sudden dash ot 
the rebels under Gen. Dick Taylor, and the 
small and inefficient garrison made prisoners. 
Such another ‘“‘haul” of all kinds of military 
stores was not made in this quarter during the 
war. Here were all the surplus baggage of the 
army and a large supply of quartermaster, com- 
missary, medical, and other stores. Their value 
would not be overstated at $100,000. The scenes 
immediately following the captures, as described 
to me by an eye-witness, were riotous as well 
as ridiculous in the extreme. The rebels were 
ill-supplied with army clothing, and strangers 
to the luxuries with which our sutlers’ shops 
were stocked. Rushing into the latter, they 
gorged themselves with dainties or maddened 
themselves with liquor; and then ransacking 
the baggage each man clothed himseit in what 
best suited his fancy. Here might be seena 
great ragged Texan arraying himself in a col- 
onel’s double-buttoned, silver-eagled coat; yon- 
der was a dirty, unkempt fellow putting on a 
clean starched linen shirt over his own tatte>ed 
unitorm; there was another parading himself 
with an officer’s cloak-coat over his shoulders 
and a saber dangling at his heels. This confu- 
sion and disorder lasted for several hours, until 
the men wearied of it. The following Septem 
ber, after our reoccupation of Brashear, I found 
written in charcoal on the inner whitewashed wall 
of a house which had been filled with ordnance 
stores this piece of contederate exuberance: 
**Major-General Banks, late Commissary to 
Stonewall Jackson in the valley, and at present 
Chef Ordnance Officer co the C. S. A. in Lou 
isiana.” 

EXPERIENCES IN BATTLE. 
I believe no two good soldiers will wi lely dis- 
agree as to their sensations during a battle. I 
take it to be a piece of bravado in any man to 
assert that he had no fear during the progr ss 
of along and severe engagement. A battle is 
a veritable hell upon earth; not to be in serious 
apprehension while it lasts is to be either drunk, 
crazy, orinsensible. The highest type of brave 
ry is that of the man who realizes the full ex- 
tent of the peril, but sticks resolutely to his 
duty. It was my experience, and that of all 
those about me, repeated a dozen times, that 
shell-firing is not ordinarily nearly so demoral- 
izing as that of musketry. It is not often that 
shell are thrown so that their fragments scatter 
death and wounds, and their loud humming 
overhead does not cause that nervous tingling 
which always follows the sharp zip of the rifle- 
bullet. The peculiar cutting of the air made by 
half-a-dozen of these at once is apt to give the 
soidier the idea that the whole air is filled with 
them, and that he is certain to be struck by one 
of them. All, I believe, will agree as to the 
sensation first caused by the impact of a bullet. 
It is a stunning, numbing feeling which for a 
long time overpowers the local pain of. the 
wound. In my own experience a single buck- 
shot near the hip knocked me flat, and for two 
days after gave me such acute pains and such 
muscular disturbance from knee to shoulder 
that I could not stand erect. Soldiers have 
frequertiy been prostrated by spent balls. A 
curious effect of shell wounds is that they do 
not bleed; the hot fragment sears the torn 
blood-vessels and stops the effusion. A minié 
ball extracted from the human body presents a 
remarkable sight. I have seen them where the 
resistance of the flesh had turned back the 
pointed end on all sides with such regularity 
that the ball resembled a saucer or a flower. 





Horticultural Hall Lectures, 


RED 
BISHOP McQUAID ON THE “SCHOOL QUEsS- 
TION.” 


The speaker began by saying that he was 
there as a Catholic American citizen and desired 
to be held in no way responsible for any other 
country in the world, or its system of educa- 
tion. The question was becoming one of the 
most important in our country. Ministers and 





I had often seen the horrors of war exempli- 
fied in the plunder of the dead before this bat- 
tle; but never so thoroughly nor so repulsively 
ashere. When we tell back in the morning the 
hills between the “pike” and the little stream 
which flows into Cedar Creek were dotted 
thickly with our brave fellows who had fallen, 
musket in band, at the first collision. Upon 
reuvccupying our camps at night we found that 
every body lad been stripped t> the undercloth- 
ing. The ensuing night was bitterly cold, with 
a heavy black trost, and the sufferings of our 
wounded betore they could be relieved were 
dreadiul. It can only be said In extenuation of 
such barbarity that the rebels were very poorly 
el-d, and wanted the garments to put on them. 
selves. 


Lue efficacy of the “sign of the mystic tie” | not agreeable to the tastes of others. 


| editors flood the country with their wisdom on 
the subject, but very rarely is the person con- 
| sulted who has the first right to speak on the 
subject—the parent. The parental right comes 
before state rights. Several legal opinions were 
| cited to show the duties and rights of parents to 
and in their children, The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin has decided that a tather had the 
right to forbid his son to pursue all the studies 
laid down in the curriculum, and that the teacher 
and the school-committee must yield to him. 
The people of the land he divided into four 
classes—the Scientists, the Evangelical Chris- 
| tians, the liberalized Evangelical Christians and 
the Catholic Christians. Each class has its dis- 
tinctive belief, which pleases it, though perhaps 
Freedom 





was never better illustrated than by an incident | of conscience is conceded to the Catholic citi- 


that vecurred on the field that morning, which | 


zen in this country; but, as frequently happens, 


was related to me at Harper's Ferry four months | theory and practice clash. 


after by the chiet actor in it, a captain ina New 
Hampshire regiment who had just been ex- 
changed. He was wounded among the first, | 
before daylight, and was too badly huri to be | 
taken from the tield. The first lines of the | 
Contederates swept past him in athe pursuit | 
without observing him, and he was first seen by | 
a surgeon who followed in the rear. At this | 
time his wound was bleeding copiously, he waul 
tormented with thirst, and his condition was | 
eritical. He called out to the surgeon as he | 
passed to help Lim. «Where are you burt?? | 
the latter carclessly asked. "Loam hurt in| 
tiree different: places,” was the reply, and the | 
sufferer iventioncd them, making an appropriate 
sign foreach. The surgeon instant y recogeiz- | 
eta brother of that order whose disciples are | 
found inevery land under the sun; he stopped, | 
xave him the best attention and relief that the | 
time and place admitted of, had him conveyed | 
to the rear at the first opportunity, and was un- | 
renntting in his attentions and good offices trom | 
that time until he had procured his exchange. 
Per contra—and the tact will be appropriately 

Stated here—the teeing in New Orleans Was 80 | 
Intense against the Federal troops at the time | 
that Later was relioved by Banks in January, | 


“te taat the people of that city retused all 

Masonic tllowship with them. Dr Levi P 

: agner, Surgeon ot the One Hundred and ! 
vurtecath New York (Since decease !), and! 


one of the most accomplished and proficient 
Masons in the ¢ euntcy, stated that he and oth 
ers of our army treqaently obtained admission 
to lodges in New Orieans, in citizen's dress: but 
that, upon their militury character being ‘hike 
covered, all misonle Work was instantly stopped 
ani not res med until they had lett.” 

AN ANECDOTE OF GEN. BUTLER. 

In speaking ot the Dy partment of the Gulf, ] 
am rein ied of a litte story told me there in 
Iss3 by a Loutonant of artiliery. a Masseehu- 
setts volunteer. He had known Gen. Butler at 
home, and, procuring a very strong surgeon's 
certificate of disability, he ventured, Upon the 
Strength of old acquatntance, to present it with 

Ne Tesignation to the 


hi commanterin chief. | 
The latter cook it and carefully scrutinized it 
and then the spplicant, : 

“This pay 

per states that yo ay 

sumption.” he said : as = ~ ee 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And it appears from this that it will 

ly Carry you off.” : — 

hs 8. sir—the doctor thinks eo.” 
‘ A en your resignation wiil not be accepted. | 
: youve got to die anv way, it won't make any 
difference to you whether you che in Massachu- | 
setts or Louisiana, and it nay make oniahe 


This brought hi» directly to the school ques- 
thon, 
Evangelical ministers and of the secular press 
that to tax Catholics, Jews or Infidels for schools 
in which the Bible is read is tyranny, and noth- 
ing else but a form of persecution tor religion's 


It was admitted by many of the ablest! in their milk. 


matized asa great state monopoly—a conspir- 
the | acy against religion, enterprise, individual free- 
of|dom and parental authority. Mr. 


Philbrick, |. 
while in Vienna, did not find out that the lav- 
ish expenditures of our good-natured people’s 
money had put us very far in front in the work 
of education. Business men have long found 
out that a government job is an expensive job. 
If the present system continues and develops at 
the rate of the past few years the time is soon 
coming when the entire revenue of the state 
will be required for the support of the schools. 
He ailuded to the wish of President White of 
Cornell, and others, that the state should take 
charge of the highest branches of education 
and endow institutions of the highest rank, in 
which there should be no religious instruction, 
not even of the existence of a God. The result 
of such a course would be the immediate death 
of all denominational institutions, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, as well as Catholic. 
Catholics ask no privileges, no rights, which 
they will not yield to others. But he wants to 
know why he shall not have his own schools as 
well as evangelicals or secularists. To him a 
school which does not teach any religion is as 
bad as one which teaches what he believes is a 
wrong one. 

The Bishop complained of the lack of fair- 
ness with which the discussion was met by non- 
Catholics. He complained because the minis- 
ters of the country in their forty thousand pul- 
pits contented themselves with taking up sound- 
ing and popular phrases, and endeavoring to 
waken opposition to Catholics, instead of using 
solid arguments. He arraigned the school sys- 
teia in a long list of failures which he claimed 
it had made, and closed by an appeal to all fair- 
minded Americans to see that justice was done, 
and that all sides had fair play.—Journal. 





Rev. W. C. Gannett, on ** Theodore 
Parker’s Religion.” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SOCIETY DISCOURSE. 


A large congregation assembled at Parker- 
Memorial Hall, Sunday forenoon last. The 
reading-desk was elaborately decked with flow- 
ers and trailing vines, and the selections of 
Scripture and morning hymn were those chosen 
by Mr. Parker for his own funeral services. In 
beginning his discourse Mr. Gannett spoke of 
the first sermon preached by Theodore Parker, 
February 16, 1845, when his subject was ‘*The 
necessity of religion for the state and the indi- 
vidual,” and his last sermon in Music Hall four- 
teen years after, when his thoughts were upon 
‘‘What religion may do for man,” and said that 
he desired to call attention to what this religion 
was. It was not merely his life and morality, 
but the conscious courage and trust out of which 
that morality came. In speaking of the source 
of this religion, Mr. Gannett referred to the 
character of the parents of Theodore Parker, 
and dwelt especially upon the influence which 
his mother, a transcendentalist without and be- 
fore the name, had upon him, and also to the 
strong mind of the father of Parker, both parents 
contributing to develop the wonderful religious 
genius implanted in their child. Neither of his 
parents had the advantages of later days, but 
the mother had a startling niceness and fine 
perception, while the father had a well-trained 
brain and was familiar with the best writers and 
their thoughts. In speaking of his parents, 
['heodore Parker often said that he never heard 
from them an irreligious or superstitious utter- 
ance; and his most common prayer was: ‘*‘Help 
me to be a wise man and a good one.” 

Mr. Gannett then proceeded to consider what 
changes would have been made had Theodore 
Parker lived a generation earlier and not had 
the opportunity of reading the thoughts of those 
who were in advance of him in the religious 
revolution of his time. Had he lived at an 
earlier day, the speaker doubted if Channing 
would have been the first to break through the 
ranks of the Trinitarians; yet Parker’s Unita- 
rianism would hardly have been as wise for the 
time as was Channing’s. In summing up the 
ditferences between the Unitarians and Theo- 
dore Parker, Mr. Gannett said that while the 
former advocated free inquiry into the Bible 
with its inspiration constantly in view, Parker 
was an advocate of the fullest inquiries with 
or without revelation. The warfare between 
Theodore Parker and the Unitarians was then 
spoken of at length, and the difficulty which the 
latter found in disfeliowshiping him referred to, 
for, although Parker ran counter to the physics, 
ethics, politics and religion of their pulpits, 
they could not deny that he was a Unitarian. 
Che ideas of the advocates of transcendental- 
isms were hy Theodore Parker arranged and 
made into a system of philosophy and religion 
which you and I, said the preacher, can accept, 
and the work done for transcendentalism by 
‘Theodore Parker corresponded to the work done 
for the doctrines of the Christian church by the 
Apostle Paul. He laid out new and short cuts 
through the mazes of the old-time beliefs and 
philosophies, after the same fashion that the 
active brain of his father had planned new and 
easier methods of doing his work on the farm. 
In speaking of the destructive characteristics 
of Theodore Parker’s religion, Mr. Gannett 
said that as the miracles were flat contradic- 
tions of his belief, and from his standpoint utter 
blasphemy upon the character of God, the 
clearing away of them was a necessity to the 
upbuilding of his ideas. Mr. Gannett then re- 
ferred to the lack of appreciation shown by Mr. 
Parker of the effect ot his own works upon 
others and of the oversensitiveness which char- 
acterized him in regard to the counter attacks 
made upon him, and closed by speaking in a 
feeling manner of the sincerity of the nature ot 
Theodore Parker, and the need of sympathy, 
which characterized him throughout his lite.— 
Globe report. 





MISCELLANY. 


Dr. Howe.— (By W. E. Channing. )— 

O’er the pall of a hero the laurel should fall, 
"Tis the love of a father our voices recall; 
With hope, like the sunshine, it paints the dark 


air; 
© God, with thy mercy interpret our prayer! 
From isles of the Muse, over Hellas’ biue wave, 
From homes of the North, from the hearts of 
the slave, 

Let swift flashing memory his requiem be, 
Unfaltering, unfettered, unselfish as he. 

Our fond hearts re-echo his cry for the race, 
For himself not a wish—speed, speed to the 
ylace 

Where anguish lies wailing, there always his 
home— 

O God, with thy mercy illumine his tomb! 
Unseal the veiled orb, for his eye that ne'er slept, 
Unfetter the mind from the darkness he wept; 
Che light of the soul is the star of life’s sea— 
As loving, as hoping, as constant was he. 


Be SoctaBle with your Cattie. — Said a 
farmer to me, last spring: *‘When we were 
drawing out manure I let the boys drive to the 


On the cat: logue of virtue 
There’s no brighter, holier name. 
Bea woman! On to duty! 
Raise the world from all that’s low, 
Place high in the social heaven 
Virtue’s fair and radiant bow. 
Lend thy influence to each effort 
That shall raise our nature human; 
Be not fashion’s giddy lady— 
Be a brave, whole-souled, true woman. 





Canptemas Day.—Candlemas day for the 


year 1876 is rapidly passing while I am writing 


this desultory column. I love to mark the pass- 
ing of the year by its return. The ‘mother 
church” used to bless her candles for the whole 
year on the second day of February, and make 
a procession with hallowed or blessed candles 
in the hands of the faithful. It was a holy day 
at many public offices. There was formerly a 
great deal of interest about Candlemas day. It 
divided the winter. Half your corn and half 
your hay were supposed to be consumed. The 
evergreen and other Christmas trimmings were 
taken from the churches and houses and burnt, 
and the Christmas log was quenched. 
Thus Robert Herrick :— 

Down with the Rusemary, and sv 

Down with the Bales and Mistletoe; 

Down with the Holly, Ivie, all 

Wherewith ye dress the Christmas hall, 

That so the superstitious find 

No one least branch there left behind. 

For look, how many leaves there be 

Neglected there, maids, trust to me 

So many goblins you shall see. 
The weather of the day is supposed, even 
now, to govern the weather for the remainder 
of the winter. If it be clear and sunshiny, it 
portends hard weather to come; if cloudy and 
lowering, a mild and gentle season ensuing. 

If Candlemas be fair and bright 

Winter will have another flight, 

But if Candlemas day be clouds and rain 

Winter is gone and will not come again. 
It would puzzle one of the exponents of the 
responses of the ancient Delphic oracle to tell 
what sort of weather this Candlemas day has 
foreshadowed. Ithasrained; the wind has been 
south; it has snowed; the wind has gone west 
and west by north; it has blowed a gale; it has 
frozen; and now, as I write this, the ‘‘flaming 
bannered field,” the sky, is thickly covered and 
shining with its hosts upon hosts of stars, glit- 
tering with golden light, and the crescent moon 
is sinking slowly westward, measuring time— 
yet seeming as motionless in the midnight heav- 
ens as when she staid in the valley of Ajalon at 
Joshua’s command. Was it Astolpho who found 
treasured in the moon everything wasted on this 
earth, such as misspent time and wealth, broken 
vows, unanswered prayers, fruitless tears, abor- 
tive attempts, unfulfilled desires and intentions, 
of which we used to read in ‘Orlando Furioso”? 
—S. B. Noyes. 


James Russert Lowey. — Few remember 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes began life as a law 
student, and not many more care to know that 
Lowell did the same thing, and was actually ad- 
mitted to the bar and opened an office in Bos- 
ton. Whether his legal duties were arduous or 
not, he soon relinquished them, and four or five 
years after his graduation entered the field of 
periodical literature as editor with Robert Carter, 
at present also a resident of Cambridge, of The 
Pioneer, a very esthetic magazine, for which 
Poe and Hawthorne wrote, and which went to 
the tomb after the publication of three numbers. 
In this magazine William W. Story, then a Bos- 
ton lawyer, made his first essays in art in the 
shape of some outlines in the Flaxman manner. 
Lowell's early volumes were al:nost all pub- 
lished at Cambridge. Mr. Jolin Owen, who first 
issued them, and also Longfellow’s **Voices of 
the Night,” ‘* Ballads,” ‘*Poems on Slavery,” and 
“The Belfrey of Bruges,” is still alive, and as 
he walks around Cambridge, with long white 
hair and venerable beard, is one of the most 
noticeable of its citizens. One of Mr. Lowell's 
tirst books was dedicated ty William Page, the 
artist, in language of the most extravagant sen- 
timentalism. Those were the days of senti- 
inental friendships; but Page, Lowell, and Mr. 
Charles F. Briggs, who then formed a triad of 
kindred minds, still retain their mutual esteem. 
[In 1853 died Mr. Lowell's wite, Maria White, 
of Watertown, herself a poet; and the next 
year Longfellow commemorated the event by 
publishing in Mr. Briggs’ magazine ‘The Two 
Angels,” one of his best poems. From his Elm- 
wood windows Mr. Lowell can look across the 
flats stretching toward Boston, four miles away, 
while on the other side lies Mount Auburn. 
[he grounds are not adorned with any modern 
landscape gardening, but stand in simple beauty, 
while the tall trees to the westward are almost 
sombre when the night-breeze blows through 
them. The old yellow house is a poet’s home, 
and thither bards as well as birds seem naturally 
to tly. Wien the owner was in Europe lately, 
for a couple of years, he gave his keys, for oc- 
cupancy of the house, to Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, whose dainty verse was written mean- 
while to the crooning of the Elmwood chimneys 
mentioned somewhere by the elder poet. Mr. 
Lowell himself is now in the full vigor of mid- 
dle life. His hair and beard are tinged with 
auburn and streaked with gray; but be is a 
muscular bard, in perfect health, and of uniform 
courtesy and good nature. In his personal ap- 
pearance, as in the management of his affairs, 
there is nothing of the traditional heedlessness 
of the poet. The poetical nature, he thinks, is 
akin to order, and in his own case certainly the 
opinion is true.— Harper's Magazine. 


Samver G. Howr.—(By C. T. Brooks. )— 
At evening, in an Alpine vale, 
I watched the mountain-summits white 
Flame rosy-red, then slowly pale 
Before the deepening shades of night. 
When from the waning face of day 
The last faint shadow of a flush 
Behind the mountains died away, 
There fell a momentary hush. 
Then suddenly a thrill of awe 
Rang through the silent vale—for lo! 
That spectral mountain-chain I saw 
Lit with a preternatural glow ; 
As if, behind that wall of snow, 
The sunken sun were shining through, 
And smiling to the world below 
One more last heavenly adieu! 
Who that has seen those evening shows 
Their look and voice can e’er forget? 
Can the pure world that then arose 
On the soul's vision ever set? 
Though death’s pale mountains hide the sun 
Of noble lives from mortal eyes, 
Oh, deem not then thetr day is done! 
They sank in higher heavens to rise! 
As through life’s twilight vale we go, 
Time’s pilgrims in this earthly land, 
Transpierced by that undying glow, 
How bright those shadowy mountains stand ! 
The boundary-hills are they that rise 
And, looking on our earthly night, 








lot, and I stayed in the yard because I could put 
on better loads. And the cows commenced to 
vive more milk right off.” Now this man is an 
active, industrious, intelligent, experienced 
tarmer; and yet, when he is piling manure in 
the vards, his cows give a perceptible increase 
Why? One of his handsome 
grade short-horns that he is so proud of, seeing 
him around, goes up to him and says, as plain 
as a cow can say, ‘Give me a lock of hay,” and | 
he givesitto her. Another says, ‘‘Mr. Stevens, | 





’ ie > my te . { Fy . ° 
sake. The Catholic, moreover, is unwilling to | don’t vou think that rack wants cleaning out?” 


transfer the education of his children to the | 
state, which he considers incompetent for the | 
work. The Catholic parent believes that the | 
intrusion of the state into the school is anim | 
pertinence as great as if it meddied with the 
eburch, Both are matters) of religion and | 
should be left to the conscience of the parent. | 
In the gradual establishment of the schools re. | 
ligion had a prominent part. Bat the sons have 
fallen away from the customs of the fathers. | 
Moral and religious education was once telt to | 
be as much a necessity as intellectual, Tne} 
result of education where it has been com: | 
pletely divorced from the relilious and moral 
elements has not been gratifying. It is only 
viving teeth to the lon and tangs to the serpent. 
The President wants to have ail religious, athe- 
istic and pagan teachings kept ont of the schools. 
[t cannot be done. Questions of God, Christ. | 
sin, hell, heaven, will meet the teacher at every | 
turn. Those who are merely anxious to keep 
the Bible out of the schools have no conc: Ption | 
ot the real nature of the controversy. | 

The liberal Evangelical Ciristians want to | 
have morals taught on the same ground as man- | 
ners. The Free Religionists are more consis. | 
tent. They desire to keep what they consider 
error out of the children’s mind. Yet thev do 
not see themselves as others see them. They | 
are Lot willing that their Christian fellow-citi- 
zens should be allowed to teach their own chil- 
dren in the public school their own beliefs. | 
The idea is thoroughly illogical. } 


j 


There are 
three parties in the struggle—the Catholics, the | 
Christians and the Secularists. Neither of the 
two last are willing to give to the first their 
share ot the public money to support schools | 
carried on according to their own consciences. 
He alluded to the popular hatred of the word 


| “sectarian.” No one declaims so loudly against 


sectarianism as the one-sided evangelical. The 
secularist, in more moderate words, denounces 
the idea. Yet, to the Catholic, secularism ia 
as sectarian as orthodoxy. At this point Bishop 
McQuaid stated that the Catholics eXcelled all 
other classes in the number and efficiency of their 
Christian tree schools, and declared this proved | 
their love of education. 

Just what **common school education” means 
he did not know. It might include either * 
ub versity course or only the A, B, C's. High 


| As he goes past the pump he asks the cows if | 


and on looking he finds to his surprise that 
there is a lot of dirt, and wet hay-seeds, and 
rubbish at the bottom. He scrapes it all out 
ind rubs it clean with some straw, and as soon 
as his load is filled, and while he is waiting tor 
the next wagon, he gets a little feed and puts it 
in the rack, and the cows eat it and feel grate- 
ful. Between the next loads he takes the cur- 
ry-comb and brush and gives one of the cows a 
good cleaning. The other cows come round 
him, and he has a gentle word and triendly pat 
tor each of them, He is a good-looking man, | 
and the cows like to look at him. He is a gen- | 
tleman, and his preseace has a soothing effect. | 
They chew the cud of contentment and peace. | 

| 





they want a little fresh water. They had not 
thought about it, but they drink a little just to! 
please him. And so it goes on all day. No 

wonder the Cows give more milk at night.— 

American Agriculturtst. 


{ 
} 
| 
Be a Womay.— | 
Oft I've heard a gentle mother, 
As the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son on duty, 
Urging him to be a man; | 
But unto her blue-eyed daughter, 
Though with love’s words quite as ready, 
Points she out the other duty— aa 
‘strive, my dear, to be a lady.” | 
What's a lady? Is it something | 
Made of hoops, and siiks and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, | 
Like the fancy rings and chairs ? | 
Is it one that wastes on novels | 
Every feeling that is human? 
If ‘tis this to be a lady, 
"Tis not this to be a woman. 
Mother, then, unto your daughter 
Speak of something higher tar 
Than to be mere fashion’s ladv— 
**Woman” is the brightest star. 
If you, in your strong affection, 
Urge your son to be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 
Yes, a woman! brightest model | 
Of that high and perfect beauty | 
Where the mind and soul and body | 











Veil and reveal to mortal eyes 
The land of everlasting light. 

Nay, guardian shades of mighty dead,. 
A cloud of witnesses for God 

Are they that watch the road we tread 
Which their ascending spirits trod. 





A cloud of shining ones—a band 

Arrayed in raiment white as snow, 
Transtiguring all this evening land 

With a prophetic morning glow. 
Such bright and blessed visions cheer 

Our hearts, who here love’s tribute pay; 
Through memory’s sunset clouds shine clear 

Red omens of a heavenly day! 
Peace from the soul's brizht track comes down 

Like evening starlight on the vale; 
We see the victor’s starry crown, 

And say, Farewell! tarewell and hail! 
We f-el a void which none can fill 

But He who filled that soul with light; 
In Him we know it lives, and still 

Shall work e’en here with kindling might. 
“The spirit of the Lord’ —so spake 

His genius—‘‘hath anointed me 
With power the prisow-doors to break 

And sect the darkened captives free.” 
So speaks the record of a life 

W hose breath was freedom, love and truth; 
That ke pt in manhood’s toil and strife 

The freshness and the fire of youth. 
True follower of the Son of Man, 

The Captain of Salvation—he 
Fought ever foremost in the van, 

Battling for light and liberty. 
But chiefly in the field—how blest! 

Where genius wo ks with goodness— where 
Peace hath her victories—with zest 

Of tireless love, he labored there, 
He gave—with what a keen delight! 

Eyes to the fingers of the blind, 
To feel their way with inner light 

Along the sunny hills of mind. 
And as a pilgrim of the night, 

Groping his darksome way forlorn, 
Shows on his kindling cheeks the light 

Reflected trom the breaking morn, 
So, as along the raised highway 

Their eager fingers hurried on 
How o'er each sightless face the ray 

Of joy—an inner sunrise—shone! 
Nay, was there one who seemed by fate 

Cut off from cornverse with her kind, 
Death's liberating hand to wait 

In threefold wails—deaf, dumb and blind? 
E’en there his patient love could find, 

By the fine thread of touch, a way 
To guide the groping, struggling mind 

From its dark labyrinth into day. 
All these now mourn for him, as they 


For now his eyes are sealed! but when | 
They meet him in the home on high, 

The shepherd and his flock shall then 
See face to face and eye to eye. 


Wit anp Humor.—Joseph Hamill is dead. 
He was a gentleman and sculler.— Democrat, 
Taunton. 

His time being oar, he had to shell out. He 
will be a valuable man to Charon.—Cincinnati 
Gazette. 

Who'd ’a thwart you could have said that ?— 
Loweil Courter. . 

‘‘After all,” says an exchange, “‘the white 
people are not always ungenerous to the poor 
Indian.” No; the Indian is not required to pay 
for everything he gets of the white people. 
True, they sell him whiskey, but then they give 
him the small-pox. 

A little six-year-old daughter of a Methodist 
minister committed a fault and denied it. Her 
mother, learning she was guilty, asked her why 
she had told the untruth, when she replied with 
great sang froid: ‘*I should not if 1 believed as 
you and father do. I am a Universalist.” 

The country store-keeper said: ‘*Here, my 
friend, those balls of butter I bought of you 
last week all proved to be just three ounces 
short of a pound.” And the tarmer innocently 
answered: ‘*Well, I don’t see how that could 
be, for I used one of your pound-bars of soap 
‘for a weight.” 

Professor Proctor is going about telling that 
our sun is much inferior to other great lights 
in the universe. Asif it were not enough for 
poor, down-trodden man to know that his gas is 
a failure, he has to be taunted with the fact that 
even his daylight is far from being the genuine 
article. 

‘‘A dollar is a larg> price for a watermelon,” 
said a purchaser to a vender of this fruit, as he 
was paying for one, last summer. ‘* You 
wouldn't think so, mister,” said the dealer, ‘if 
you had sot on the fence with a shot-gun in 
your hand every night for three weeks watching 
the patch.” 

A gentleman took the following quoted tele- 
gram to a telegraph office: “I announce with 
grief the death of Uncle James. Come quic,ly 
to read the will. I believe we are heirs.—John 
Black.” The clerk, having counted the words, 
said : “There are two too many, sir.” ‘All right; 
cut out ‘with grief.’” 

A Highland minister who found his congre- 
gation g>ing to sleep one Sunday befure he had 
fairly commenced, suddenly stopped, and ex- 
claimed: ‘Brethren, it’s nae fair; gie a mona 
half achance. Wait till [ get alang, and then 
if I’m nae worth listening to, gang to sleep, 
but don’t before [ get began; but gie a mon a 
chance.” 


An insurance agent called into an establish- 
ment on Main street, the other day, with a 
large account-book under his arm, and, walking 
up to the proprietor in a business sort of way, 
he inquired: ‘*How’s business—how’s stock ?” 
‘“‘Oh, business is very, very dull!” returned the 
tradesman. ‘*’Pon my word, sir, I haven't got 
$900 in the store. Terrible dull!” And he 
paused and looked inquiringly at his visitor. 
“Only $900?” said the insurance man, in sur- 
prise. ‘*’Poen my soul, sir,” said the dealer, ‘I 
-| don’t believe there’s a dollar more—look for 
yourself,” and the man look*d sad and sighed. 
“Then, sir,” said the insurance man, with a 
good deal of warmth, ‘thow dues it come that 
your stock is insured in our company for $4500, 
eh?” “Oh! ah! beg your pardon!” exclaimed 
the dealer, in great confusion; “I thought you 
was the tax man! I was sure you was the tax- 
gatherer, or, ‘pon my soul, I wouldn’t said that, 
when, in fact, my stock is worth fully $83000— 
look tor yourself, sir.” 


A Chicago woman, who had been reading 
about the whiskey frauds in the papers, turned 
to her husband last evening and inquired :— 

‘My dear, what do the papers mean by: say- 
ing that a man has ‘squealed'?” 

““Why,” replied the man, loftily, ‘“‘they mean 
that some member of the ring has ‘peached’ on 
the rest.” 

‘*Peached on the rest!” exclaimed the wife. 
‘‘Now, what does that mean?” 

“Why, it means that he’s—he’s ‘blowed on 
ei: 

‘*Blowed on them?” 

“Yes; you see, he’s ‘given ‘em away.’” 

“Given them away ?” 

“Why, of course—dummit! Can’t you un- 
derstand anything? Do you think [ am an un- 
abridged dictionary?” continued the husband, 
impatiently. ‘‘It means he’s ‘let out’ on ’em— 
‘gone back’ on his ‘pals’ — ‘squealed’ — you 
know.” 

The woman did not seem quite satisfied with 
the man’s lucid explanation; but, not wishing 
to appear ignorant in her husband's eyes, she 
remarked: ‘‘Ah! yes; I see!” and forbore 
further questioning. 


Zacu CuHanpier.—Perhaps you would like 
to know something of Zach Chandler. You 
and I have heard and read a great deal about 
him, and it’s time we knew something of him. 
He is over six feet high, and about sixty years 
old. He and Horace Greeley were born within 
a cat-call of each other, and still no single man 
did as much as Zach Chandler to deteat the 
philosopher for the Presidency. He has a lum- 
bering, heavy walk, of certain stride and steady 
gait. He carries a red face in front and high, 
a cane in one hand, and a bundle of papers in 
the other. He never walks for pleasure. He 
is always on business. He spits every eight 
minutes—always to the left, seldom straight, 
and with the same regularity that punctuates 
his every action. On a cold day his counte- 
nance beams almost like the red glare of a lo- 
comotive head-light. Ninety-nine men who 
pass him on a frosty morning make ninety-nine 
remarks, freighted with the intormation that 
“Old Zach has had his bitters.” Oh, how this 
world is given to lying! This red tace has a 
history, this crooked spitting has a reason, and 
I will give you doth. : 

It is now seventeen years since Zachariah 
Chandler, being remarkably successful in busi- 
ness, built for his family a new and elegant 
house in Detroit. When nearly finished he 
moved into it. On the first evening, immedi- 
ately after the gas was turned on and lit, the 
smell of escaping gas aroused the family and 
servants, and search was made for the leak. 
The daughter, now Mrs. Hall, then a child, with 
alighted candle, detected it in a closet off the 
back parlor. The father knowing the danger 
of an explosion, hurried to the closet with a 
servant, took the candle from the daughter's 
hands, and shielded her just in time to receive 
the full blast himself, burning his head, neck 
and hands almost to a crisp. The nose, ears, 
eves, lips and flesh of the face were so com- 
pletely burned that old Zach embraced the 
opportunity and mumbled through his blis- 
tered lips: ‘* Bring on your cannibals. I’m 
cooked.” : 

A physician was immediately sent for, who, 
after a few moments’ examination, shook his 
head in the most unhopeful manner. With a 
fortitude which characterizes Mr. Chandler to 
this day he submitted to the examination, and 
at the close demanded to know the worst. The 
physician, Dr. Clarke, wisely endeavored to 
postpone the giving of his opinion until the 
next day; but Mr. Chandler insisting, the doc- 
tor reluctantly answered his questions. ‘Well, 
doctor, my nose feels bad. How about it?” 
‘““Mr. Chandler, you'll lose your nose.” ‘*And 
my ears, I suppose, too?” ‘I am sorry to say 
yes ; they are completely burned through.” “My 
torehead. How about that?” ‘Weil, I don't 
see how the skin will ever grow there again.” 
‘*My lips?” ‘The upper lip, Mr. Chandler, I 
shall havetotake almost completely off.” ‘*That’s 
bad for a man to lose his upper lip. Won't 
the lower one do?” ‘I am sorry to say I shall 
have to remove a portion of that, also.” “Eh! 
Weli, go on.” ‘There, that willdo. I'll know 
better in the morning.” ‘You can't leave me 
until I know all. Go on, doctor; anything 
else?” The doctor hesitated. **Go on, doc- 
tor. My eyes?” ‘Your eyes?” ‘Yes. Go 
on.” “Mr. Chandler, you will lose the sight of 
both eyes.” ‘*That’s enough, doctor; you can 
go. now.” 

Nearly a year passed before Zachariah Chand- 
ler was seen on the streets of Detroit again. 
No one could recognize him except by his voice 
and immense frame. His face, once tull, round 
and muscular, was shriveled and muscleless. 
His heavy jaw, indicative of his firmness of 
purpose, was almost without a shred of flesh. 
And, as he-remarked himself, ‘‘He was the most 
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BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order, 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. 
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SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most sucessful of 
the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the most superior advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
cation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 
As there is no cluss system each student receives 
Separate instruction, Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular, 
novz0-3m G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 








L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 
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Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
oct9 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tr 





BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quatity is not only fully sustained, but improre- 
ments are constantly being made, 50 that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Sca/es, for sule ut our Warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
dect FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonapie 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


FURNITURE & UPHOLSTERY 


FURNITURE. | Souther & Hooper, | 


HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE 


Business formerly carried on by 
BEAL & HOOPER, 
At 7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 
FIAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Extending through to 
105 & 107 FRIEND STR EET, | 
And would respectfully solicit the patronage of the 


public, and endeavor to give perfect siulistaction to 
all who may favor us with their orders. 
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At tue Lowest Prices. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— oF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


redo» 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. o 


i 


4 


| Smuggler Cigars. 


_ Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar made in this couutry, and sold 
al reasonable prices. z 


IDGLOVES 
WURKED HON 


2-BUTTON 


KID GLOVES 
MARKED DOWN 


Sl to 50 cts. 


REAL KIDS, 








JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 32 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


nov27 3mos 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BED* 

In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


$3 EACH 


decs 


FOR A PERFECTLY SAFE, RELIABLE 
WEAPON. The price is no index of value. 
U. S. Gov't—six-barrel—self-cocking —Army 


Revolvers — costing originally $14.00 each. 
Same identically as we sold so many of last 
spring at $6.00 each. 

The supply is very small, and the demand 
will be very large. Send to any address, ex- 


press paid, on receipt of 83.25, 


GW. SIMMONS & SON, 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON. 





OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE 


Dinner Sets, 
Ireaktast Sets. 
Costing as low as tha ordinary White Granite Ware. 
=< Ein 
120 French and English Decorated 
DINNER SETS, 
Last year’s patterns. 


Will be sold at REDUCED PRICES to make 
room for New Importations. 





style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ry. of all sorts. jansl 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hiurd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 
3m 


jan8 





INSURANCE. 


THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOT. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan, 1, 1873......+++ 913,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
LOAVING.cccccccccccccccccccccecvess $12,539,416.08 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of polie) 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 


wealth, 
Amountat risk.....0005 cceeeees -- $62,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in ums from $100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prospcrour 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 1s $21 ).771 56 over the cost on the 





Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
janl § tf 








thin-skinned man in the whole northwest.” 
Such is the history and reason of his red face, ; 
which too many addle-pated journalists stamp | 


awakening inside. Such is the history of a 
face which disguises the man at whose entrance 
to the cabinet you all howled like Dervishes—a 
face only saved by the nicest skill of surgery— 
a face wearing a sad change, reddened and mus- 
cleless, incurred to save the pet of the house- 


hold. 
You have never seen Zach Chandler deny | 


and many unbearable things have they been. 
When his appointment to the portfolio of the | 
Interior Department was announced all Scol- | 
dom yelled with its forty-jackass power. One | 


Every staff | 


for unless to sit up with nights.” 


its meanest and most sarcastic writer, that some- 
thing worthy of the occasion and the man might | 
be said. The leaders, on his appointment, | 
reeked with the slimiest adjectives, but were as | 
free from facts as a Philadelphia medical diplo- 
ma. A redaction has, however, taken place, and 
instead of the senseless ridicule there is shamed 
silence or open commendation. I predict Zach 
Chandler will make the best Secretary of the 
Interior that the country has had since the 


as the outward and visible sign of a spiritual, ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1875. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


dec No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


anything that tne ne rious have they been, 08h Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 
| N ' y ots a ’ 


paper said it didn’t know what “‘he was good | Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


on every New York journal was searched for | Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


No. 27 STATE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


AND EVERY LOsS PAID IN FULL. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


Local Agencies in every town, j 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


tacilities of their rooms 


bine some of the latest improvements in Freneh and 
German Photography. and are believed to be supero 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


Persons or families interested, whether ready to 
buy or not, are invited to view the goods and prices. 


JONES, M DUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 to 50 Federal Street, 
Opposite J. R. Osgood & Col= Book house. 


CEO. LYON & CO. 


V- BUTTON, 


$1.00 


| Best Ixid Glove 
| 
ever sold in DBos- 


} 
} 
| 


ton tor the money. 


A LOT 
2-BUTTON 
KID CLOVES, 
Sizes {rom 7 to 8, 


AT 25 CENTS! 


Marled down trom 50c 


Win. N. 
Butler 


90 & 92 Tremont St., 


—AND— 





We have succeeded in obtaining a large assert. | 
ment of seasonable and recent style SUITINGS AND | 
TROWSERINGS at much below the gold cost of im- | 
These, together with the balance of our | 
vider ata 


ive Chie 


portation. | 


own importation, we shall make up to 
LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices, 
ployment to our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red 
price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN 
Shirts made to order, 


GEORGE LON & C0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS. 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON 


SELF-LIGHTING | 


GAS-BURNER.) 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM. © 


The lighting in-tantly accomplished when the gas 
is turned on—aveiding the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition ana for sale at the Gas Fixture store of 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street. 


Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 


d the 
White 


on Olu 


Spacious 
Chambers 





The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


E. BLAKESLEE & (0., 
GALLERIES 127 TREMONT STSEET, 


PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMOS, 


And Other Works of Art. 





Our facilities for framing pictures of every descrip 
tion in the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manner are un- 
~urpassed—and we invite especial attention to the 
QUALITY, STYLE and PRICES of our Work. 


| 
ALLEN & ROWELL, ~ | 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, | 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the supert 
(including a PASSENGER: 
ELEVATOR, dres-ing apartments, graduated lights 


rraphs they are now making. These pictures com- 


to anything produced in the city. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, ~ 


ANNUAL SALE 


SHOP-WORN 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Will Commence Monday, Jan 17, 


811 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Charch. 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers an’ 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes. 


STREET. | 4... as. | 


136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 


OOLIDGE SMITH C0, 
70 & 72 Tremont St. 


WE HAVE OPENED, 


AND NOW OFFER 


100,000 Yards 


Hamburg 
Sings, 


—\ T— 


HALF PRICE! 


erie 


CHEAPEST 


Ever Shown in Boston 


WM. S. 


&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo. | 


BUTLER 
& CO., 


THEO. H. BELL, 99 & 92 Tremont St. 


AND 


OLDE SMITH C0, 


& Co.. 
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THE @ 
A 
Politics, Lit 
PUBLISHE 
No. 25 Bromfie 


vince an 


CHAS. W 


TO WHOM ALL L 


THE CoMMONWH 
Bumber or in larg 


ALL REG 
Colun 


WRITTEN FC 


This is Columbi: 
And we must celd 
Those later yglori 
And with a Tweelll 


Now folly reigns, 


Deemed wiser th 
That which the p 
If we judge not o 
Alas! ‘tis true ev 
If wealth increas: 
And in these br: 
sad fate, 
Those who shoul 
In loftiest verse | 
That honor mourg 
I see the wrong 
I mark the strife, 
Of miny a heart 
And left, like Rae 
And I behold som 
Who write our 1 
crime, 
And hold thems: 
born 
That we might ne 
Through their exe 
How lost are they 
And yet, for these 
On other sights, n 
Of truth and rig 
forth 
Redeem our iand : 
Dear native lan 
Though owls may 
Fain 
Against the light, 4 
Wherein vain man 
And kaives 
raged wort! 
Flew frown hee ho 


were 


earth. 
Who will may pra 
Whe tllustrate for 
That Milton wrote 
Fro virtucus lib 
The lowliest of the 
How Sidney more 
Are none magna 
Is with us still, anc 
Victories for truth 
Men so admire, the 
Sent torth, all glo 
And drift a while, 4 
Shall we, who g 
To Howard, refuse 
Which ever shines 
Celestial honors fo 
Who asks for po 
Are! values worth 
Ot loyal honor, or, 
Longtellow wears t 
As modestly as eer 
Given by a triend, 
Have we ao writ 
Wile Emerson is 
How Bacon wrote 
Whose words fame 
Praise te the Chr 
Whose holy influer 
And never die; pr. 





Have ever led thei 
And verdurous past 
With gentle rains, 

Made beautifn!; br 
None whe now illu 
While Simpson dw 
Those who shall jo 
The angels ioveh, ¢ 
To break the bread 


Who were the pr 


' 
In earlier times, wi 


Us with new zeal, t 

The tuture’s preced 

Translated now, or 

While Chittenden ¢ 

Ennobles man, so | 

Their honored nat 
are? 

I read in gloriou 
Was one from whor 
Or cough without 

grace, 

Without all want o 
Was tound tor nobl 
The silence and cor 
And I bethink myse 
More nobly brave, 

The warm approval 
In hall, or home, o 
Whenever with all 

Than eloquence, th 
The chivalrous hea 
When Curtis speak 

Who shall bewail 
Our arma the vassa 
When mighty warri 
For her least look 
And have no tho 
worth 
Dims all his fame, 
His name hath flow 

land 
With double praise 
mand? 

Oft have I read o 
Whose mentiow sav 
Full many a name, 
With the assassin’s 
Of deep distress, o 
By foul-mouthed br 
Wherever worth m: 
In sulitude and tea 
When they beheld, 
The imperishable n 
And [ remember, ag 
But yesterday, altl 
Than half a score o 
Since then, the bitt¢ 
Ot those who looked 

win 
Eternal praise, and 
Foot and baboon, a 
Fiends might sugge 
Nay! even now [1 


That bashful man, 


Than all their spe 
more brave 


Than ine whe great 
From awful ruin in 
When treason cam 
Is he no general, a 
Who, as he stoud {4 
Stands now for libe 
Whatever bonds fre 
I honor him, and e 
His name illustriou 
That outrank all wh 
Who served her 
ington. 

But time would f 
Those who in high 
The pledge of hon 
More sacred than ti 
They walk with us, 
Who wouid not pu 
While, lodged with 
Which paints the 

above 
In their ceiestial ¢ 
Man’s heart that it 
Of war, or pestilen 
While it confides ix 


some tothe schools, drawing-schoois, Latin se 
. ’ schools, normal That sorrow when a father dies; 














* The off ver was profoundly d | schools, have all been started and ar rted B yee: “ m nee —o— 
c ofoundly disgust ; | A © suppo | ea woman! naught is high . ij — Y 3 
gusted with this' by public money. The whole system he stig. | On the gilded aa of use : | A ee ae at i a oe ee =. « septl3 J. L. FAIRBANES, H. @. TUCKER. 70 & 72 Tr emont St, y 
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